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THE SOUTH MOVES ON 
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modern Southern centers of industry that are a tribute to 
the energy of private initiative. 


The South bids fair to make another record of progress 
in the coming year. wf: 


JANUARY The resources of forest and mine and field are attracting 1940. | 
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In this section are industrial and wealth creating possibili- | 
ties unequalled elsewhere. 


Dr. Herty’s dream comes true in the mdnufacture of 
newsprint reported to start this month at Lufkin, Texas, the 
beginning of an industry to supply from Southern pine the 
needs of American newspapers. | 
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‘BETWEEN 
INVESTMENT AND RETURN 


© construct and weld these complicated parts of power and 
process lines in the field would have been a long, arduous job. 
This paper manufacturer wanted results, so his engineers turned 


to Grinnell for accurate sub-assemblies, prefabricated to their 
specifications, as soon as the job was started. When the time came 
for their use, these units were ready to slip into place and weld. 

Advanced plant facilities, strategically located for service to 
the nation . . . piping experts who can interpret your plans in 
terms of latest developments . . . qualified welders, whose work 
passes insurance tests before it leaves the plant . . . these are 
some of the benefits you gain when you say, “Give the plans to 
Grinnell.” Grinnell Co., Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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You cut costs “from the ground up”’ with Hard Maple 
—and it’s easy to see why. 

Watch workers—they show fatigue less quickly on 
resilient Maple, while its warm dry comfort and sani- 
tation guards their health. 

Watch machinery— Hard Maple creates no dust 
injurious to bearing surfaces. 

Watch traffic— Both trucks and men move faster 
with less effort on this smooth-surfaced floor. 

Watch monthly costs—for cleaning and for main- 
tenance. Brushing alone keeps Maple clean. And 
Hard Maple wears smooth, does not sliver or splinter 
even under the wear of heavy, steel-castered trucks. 
Too, Hard Maple simplifies alterations, machinery 
shifting and renewal. 


Here Comfort and Eomomy 


Walk Hand-in-Han 


ON FLOORS OF 
NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 
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The Mathews Cotton Mill, Greensboro, S. C., floored with Northern Hard M 


Watch wear—This flooring’s famous for its long 
wear— its low cost per year of service. 

Add these reasons and it’s easy to see why scores 
of factories and mills use nothing but Northern Hard 
Maple —and, like the Mathews Cotton Mill above, 
find it most satisfactory in every way. 

For Hard Maple at its finest, they make sure of 
Northern Hard Maple, by specifying trademarked 
MFMA* Flooring, in strips or blocks. Ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1797 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
e e e 
See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/78, 
Write for leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


** The MEMA trademark, indented and stamped on Maple flooring, guarantees it to be GENUINE Northern 
Hard Maple, graded and MFMA supervised in accordance with the Association’s exacting standards. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


(NORTHERN 
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Floor with MFMA Maple 
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COMPRESSORS 
by Westinghouse 


AIR BRAKE CO. 


For 
Varied 


Pneumatic 
Requirements 


“Z’" COMPRESSOR 


(one of many types) 


A rugged machine, two-cylinder, 
single-stage, water-cooled, continuous 
operation at 140 Ibs. pressure. Forced 
feed lubricating system interlocked 
with unloader—Compresses air only 
when oil supply is adequate. Sizes 46 
to 157 cu. ft. Complete outfit with 
motor, either direct or belt drive. Sepa- 
rate compressor unit also available 
for coupling: or belt drive. 


Write for information and prices. 


Catalogue 
T-2055 





Builders of 
high grade pneumatic 


apparatus for 70 years 


Westinghouse . 


AIR BRAKE CO. 


Industrial Division 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SEVENTEEN 


DIVISIONS 


ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OKLAHOMA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 








“The SOUTH’S 
RESOURCES" 


To be published this spring 


T IS NOT often that the MANUFAC- 

TURERS RECORD publishes a special 

issue. The last one was in 1924, THE 

SOUTH’S DEVELOPMENT, a publication of 668 pages which ever since has served 

as an encyclopaedia of facts, figures, tabulations of comparative progress and general 
information on the industrial development of the South. 


But, in these days, great things are happening in the South, and we feel impelled 
to meet the demand for facts of the Southern States, their matchless natural wealth 
and industrial opportunities, in one volume for immediate use and reference. 


It is not possible for everyone to fly over the South to get a first-hand bird’s-eye-view 
of this marvelous country; to see and learn of its physical resources, equable climate, 
transportation facilities, timber, minerals, public and private power facilities, the 
available labor that is plentiful, loyal and willing. Add to all this—the South has 
glamour, romance, history, patriotism, wealth, destiny, American traditions and the 
American way of doing things. 


The next best thing, and indeed more quickly grasped, is to spread before executives 
of American industry, men in public life, economists, industrial engineers, investors 











TENNESSEE and bankers and all students of industry, graphic outlines in the form of three color, 
two page maps of each Southern State clearly showing the physical resources by coun- 
TEXAS | ties, supplemented by additional material and an authoritative statement of factual 
| information prepared with the cooperation of State and Federal authorities. 
VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA This publication will have seventeen principal divisions—one for each of the South- 
ern States and a final composite map of the whole South—the initial publication of 
THE SOUTH which is elsewhere in this issue. 
e Please write for our 16-page booklet describing more fully this important work. 
~ It will be promptly sent with our compliments. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
WATCH FOR FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENT S 
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Coal Export Tonnage 
Editor, 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

In your December 1939 issue, Page 24 and following, you 
show a tabulation of “The South’s Foreign Trade With South 
America.” 

I am particularly interested in the coal exports, as shown 
from the ports of Norfolk, Virginia; Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Charleston, South Carolina, and would appreciate it very much 
if you would let me know from which states these tonnages 
were exported. 

I would likewise also appreciate it if you could separate the 
coal tonnage from the coke tonnage in the tabulation of ex- 
ports from Baltimore. 

Borce Rosine, General Sales Manager 
West Virginia Rail Company, W. Va. 


The information sought is not available, the reason being 
that such data is not required by law in the case of exports on 
these commodities. Coal leaving Baltimore originates princi- 
pally from Pennsylvania and Maryland, though some originates 
in Virginia and West Virginia. In the case of Norfolk, nearly all 
the coal comes from Virginia and West Virginia. Coal leaving 
Charleston comes principally from Virginia.—Eb. 


Foreign Trade 


Editor, 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

I wish to thank you for copies of MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
and to congratulate you on the high quality of the articles 
devoted to foreign trade. At the present time these are of ex- 
ceptional importance to your readers, in keeping them fully 
informed of the opportunities still presented of carrying en 
our normal trade with neutral countries, especially in South 
American markets. 

JAMES A. FARRELL, Chairman National 
Foreign Trade Council, Ine., N.Y.C. 


An article by Mr. Farrell, who is Chairman of the National 
loreign Trade Couneil, Ine., will appear in an early issue.—Ep. 


Cotton and Housing 


Editor, 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

In this morning’s mail we received your December copy of 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD and We are very much interested in 
the article on Page 19, by Charles Kk. Everett, regarding the 
use of cotton in housing and construction work. 

We are interested in prefabricated homes and expect to 
build quite a number of them, and we kindly ask you to give 
us some information as to where we might obtain samples and 
prices of this material with a view to utilizing it in our project. 

CHARLES F. Scrrverze, President, Manitowoc 
Church Furniture Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


The information given Mr. Schuetze will be forwarded glad- 
In to any reader requesting it.—Kp. 


Pulpwood Industry 


Lditor, 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

While I expected and hoped for some slight data from you 
to supplement what I had on the pulpwood industry, the 
urticles you sent me from the MANUFACTURERS RECORD gave me 
more light on the subject than J knew existed. After reading 
the articles, I feel like the Scotchman who said, on putting « 

(Continued on page 9) 
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The OIL BELT 
The WHEAT BELT 
The COTTON BELT 


The CORN BELT 





NATURAL 
LOCATION for 
INDUSTRY 


In the vast, rich territory served by Frisco 
First, industrial opportunity is everywhere 
strikingly apparent. With a basis of low-cost 
hydroelectric power—abundance of oil, coal 
and gas—agreeable labor conditions, a large 
and fast-growing market for industrial equip- 
ment of all kinds, and a retail market of 13/2 
million consumers. . . it is not surprising that 
nearly two thousand new and varied indus- 
tries have established plants in the Friscobelt 
within the past five years. 

Industries depending upon agriculture will 
find, in the Friscobelt, ideal soil and climatic 
conditions for the production of needful com- 
modities. Facts that may seem stranger than 
fiction are yours for the asking. 


Industrial Department, Frisco Lines 
819 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


pouRISH IN THE FRISCOR, 
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A Modern FILTER PLANT for purifying 
municipal and industrial water supplies 


The first plant for filtering a mu- 
nicipal water supply—installed in 
Scotland in 1804—was circular in 
form. It is interesting to note that 
after 135 years we have returned— 
in the Morse plant—to the same 
fundamental shape, and now, with 
welded steel construction, there are 
many more advantages to be gained 
by using a circular shape. 


The illustration above shows a 
typical 720,000 g.p.d. Morse plant 
recently completed for the Citizens 
Water Co. at New Bethlehem, Pa. 


The piping connections, valves, 
sight well, etc., are located in a cir- 
cular pipe vault at the center. The 
operating floor, directly above the 
pipe vault, and the filters, in a con- 
centric ring around the vault, are 
enclosed. The mixing units and co- 
agulating basins are located in the 
outside ring and not covered. En- 
closed chemical storage is provided 
on the third level. 

Morse filter plants are compact, 
requiring minimum ground area. 
All parts are readily accessible for 


inspection and painting. The loss 
in head through the plant is consid- 
erably less than in rectangular 
plants. The welded steel walls are 
impervious, preventing contamina- 
tion due to seepage. The steel will 
not spall off. There is no cracking 
or leakage from uneven settlement. 


Plans and_ specifications for 
Morse plants are made just the 
same as for any rapid sand plant. 
The only difference is the use of 
the economic concentric shape and 
welded steel construction. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


. 1530 North Fiftieth Street 
1408 Liberty Bank Bldg. 
2919 Main Street 

1611 Hunt Bldg. 


Birmingham .... 
Dallas ... 
Houston 


B-698 


8 


New Vor 2... .s00s0s00% 3313-165 Broadway Bldg. 
Cleveland .. 2216 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Chicago .... -2106 Old Colony Bldg. 
San Francisco 1040 Rialto Bldg. 


1619-1700 Walnut Street Bidg. 
1510 Lafayette Bldg. 

510 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
eer yr eres: Edifico Abreu 402 


Philadelphia 
Detroit ... 
Boston ... 

Havana 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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**Lettersand Comments” 


(Continued from page 7) 


nickle in a slot-machine for the first time and hitting the jack- 

pot, “God Lord, how long has this been going on?” 
IRVINE RUTLEGE, Attorney at 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Law, 


The articles referred to all appeared in the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp during the past several years, Another significant event 
in the development of this industry is the opening this month 
of the Southland Mills at Lufkin, Teras, the first mill in this 
country to produce newsprint from Southern pine. See editor- 
ial in this issue.—Ep. 


Southern Minerals 
Editor, 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

Unfortunately, Dr. Branner either did not know about. or 
ignored the barite mining industry. of very noticeable im- 
portance in Missouri and Georgia. Naturally, one cannot en- 
thuse over an article that omits specifying and listing with 
others, singled out—some of which are little, if any, more 
important than the great paint industry. 

Especially if one is, himself, engaged in the business. In 
other words, we feel as “big” as some of the others invited. 

ROCHESTER TRWIN, Secretary-Treasurer 
Osage-Ozark Mining Company, Versailles, Mo. 


Vrw Tries letter published above was referred to Dr. 
George C. Branner, author of the article, “Mineral Production 
in the South” which appeared in the November MANUFACTUR- 
ERS Recorp. [is ansiver follows, not only because of the in- 
teresting point raised, but for the additional important. in- 
formation it brings.—Ep. 


Editor, 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

I was interested to receive a copy of Mr. Rochester Trwin's 
comment with reference to my article in the November issue 
of the MANUFACTURERS RecorD on “Mineral Production in the 
South” in connection with my failure to refer to the barite 
mining industry. 

I quite agree with Mr. Irwin that the barite mining indus- 
try is a not unimportant one in the South since, during the 
ten-year period 1927-1926, the value of barite produced in the 
16 Southern states was $11,162,657 which was 83% of the value 
of all barite produced in the United States during that period. 

In accordance with the scope and perspective of the article, 
however, there was only one place in which this item could 
have appeared individually. This was in Figure 5, “Value of 
Minerals Produced in 16 Southern States, 1927-1936 Ine. (By 
Items.)” Barite, however, was included in this figure under “All 
Others” which includes 46 different items. The 18 individual 
items shown accounted for 97% of the total value for all of 
the 64 different mineral items considered. The first seven 
mineral items following the 18 items, together with their value 
for the period indicated are as follows: 


Barite $11,162,657 
Fluorspar 8,171,096 
Fuller’s earth 6,618,408 
Copper 6,505,360 
Ferro-alloys 6,234,441 
Feldspar 160,727 
Silver 5,409,253 


$49,861,937 

The aggregate value of these seven items. however, was 
only 3/10 of one per cent of the value of all items. Drawing 
the line under the 18th item, bauxite, was purely arbitrary 
and many other items could just as well have been included 
had there been space to do so. 

The item did not appear in Table 2. “Total Value of Mineral 
Production for 10-year Period 1927-1986 in 16 Southern States 
and Value of Five Most Valuable Products,” under Missouri 
as only the five most valuable minerals were shown for each 
state, whereas, in the case of Missouri, barite was the ninth 
in value of $8,154,000, which was 1.5 per cent of the value of 
all Missouri mineral products for that period. 

An article discussing the mineral products of minor economic 
importance to the South would give a prominent place to 
barite. 





GEORGE C. BRANNER, State Geologist 
Arkansas Geological Survey, Little Rock, Ark. 
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‘STOP LOOKING FOR THE ANSWER TO| 
YOUR MATERIAL HANDLING PROBLEMS ! |! 


FIND THE 
SOLUTION 


"1940" 
“AUTOMATIC” 
CATALOG... 





This New "AUTOMATIC" Catalog contains over 40 
pages of fully illustrative and descriptive details 
covering the latest in dependable — economical — 
efficient “Electric Propelled" Material Handling 
Equipment for every industry. 


Perhaps this New Catalog may prove profitable 
to you. Each page contains vital information you 
should know about these Modern Production Tools. 
Brief but to the point, it nevertheless covers every 
phase of handling methods and systems of existing 
applications. You will have the complete story cov- 
ering the latest trend in materials handling devel- 
opment for every industry. 


You will find in this New Catalog over a hundred 
types and capacities including Fork and Ram trucks 
—Coil and Sheet Handlers—Low and High Lift 
Trucks — Tractors — Cranes — Load Carriers — 
Paper Roll and Bale Handlers — Die Handlers and 
many special models. 


Kindly request your personal copy on your busi- 
ness letterhead. Write either direct to IEN or 
direct to our factory. No obligation. 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Div. of the Y. & T. Mfg. Co. 


117 W. 87th Street Chicago, Illinois 








“Ship ON PALLETS”... Save TIME .. Aid LABOR 


cuT costs with New "AUTOMATICS’ 
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MUTTON UO Ue 


Upper Left: Bridge over Little Tennessee River, 
near Bryson, N. C. 


Lower Left: Continuous Girder Bridge over James 
River, Buchanan, Va. 


Upper Right: Cantilever Girder Span over Pearl 
River near Monticello, Miss. 


Lower Right: 170’ Double Leaf Bascule Bridge 
over South Branch Elizabeth River, Norfolk, Va. 


Virginia 
Bridge 


STEEL STRUCTURES 


10 





Down to the Sea 


All our rivers run to the sea, but our 
highways travel in all directions over 
Bridges of Steel—safe, sightly and 
lasting. 


We have been building them over 


40 years. 


VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


Roanoke Birmingham Memphis 


Atlanta New York Dallas 
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HAPPENED FOR SEVEN YEARS 








Know what makes the coal cars on our railroads 
moth-eaten before their time? 

Sulphur. 

It’s in most coal. It gets wet. out in the open. 
And then it does its dirty work. 

Now for a contrast: Pictured are five hoppers. 
The four on the left are Aleoa Aluminum. All five 
have stood in one exposed location for over seven 
years. Each year we refill the four right-hand hop- 
pers with nice fresh sulphur-laden coal just to see 
what happens. 


And nothing happens to the Aleoa Aluminum 





ALCOA:A 
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hoppers, year after year. Railroad executives 
please note. 

Nature made Aluminum resistant to many com- 
mon sources of industrial corrosion and to the attack 
of many chemicals commonly used in the process 
industries. Research has made Aluminum alloys 
strong. Nature made Aluminum friendly to food. 

Thing that bothers us is why more executives don’t 
put this combination of strength and resistance to 
corrosion to work. It’s a money-saving combination. 


Aluminum Company of America, 2109 Gulf Build- 


ing. Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. 
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Nicholas Trott, Arthur Middleton, William Rhett, John 
Rutledge and Francis Marion—the names of South Carolina 
tell its story of fortitude, brains and enterprise. 

We salute the roll-call of the state: the Porchers and Hugers, 
the Burnets and Maybanks, the Mazcyks and the Jerveys. 
We salute Geers, Marshalls, Mannings, Peaces, the Sirrines 
and the Wannemachers. Scores of families should be men- 
tioned, if space permitted, for the Palmetto State owes its 
progress to the character of its manpower. 

With the alertness of ‘“‘The Swamp Fox”, South Carolina 
wins over all vicissitudes. Once a world leader in indigo, long 
staple cotton and rice, its people have turned to lumber, Kraft 
paper, tourists and agriculture, fertilizer and textiles as new 
paths of commerce. The state marches on. 

A flourish of trumpets, then, to Spartanburg and Greenville, 
to the friendly sleepy courthouse at Pickens, to Laurens and 
its Margaret McCrea, to Anderson and Bamberg, to the lush 
gardens of Aiken, to Orange, to historic Charleston, and to 
Columbia, the capital. 

We of Bethlehem appreciate the progress which is built on 
knowledge and long tradition. We are prepared to make the 
steel to serve your many industries, from King Street to 


Textile Hall. 


Did yore bnew 2 


That some of the finest cotton tex- 
tiles produced anywhere in the world are 
made in South Carolina. 
















That tidewater power was first uti- 
lized in South Carolina for milling and 


cleaning rice. 
That in 1833 South Carolina had the 


world’s longest railroad. This railroad ran 
133 miles from Charleston to Hamburg. 





That The Dock Street Theatre still 
standing in Charleston is the earliest 
playhouse in America. 

That Columbia and Greenville, 
South Carolina are style leaders for cot- 
ton print fabrics sold throughout the 
world. 














BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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NDER favorable conditions, the 
life of galvanized steel is practi- 
cally indefinite, but electrical require- 
ments often change. A good line may 
be headed for obsolescence simply 
because continued, economical opera- 
tion may dictate stepped-up electrical 
capacity and voltage. The problem is 
not infrequent in our experience. 

A typical example was an 85-mile 
transmission line in the south. This 
old pin type two-circuit 66 KV line 
could no longer meet requirements. 


WE- Modemize 7 


TRANSMISSION LINES, TOO 


BEFORE 





The change required was to a single- 
circuit 110 KV line. 

A rigid field inspection disclosed the 
30 vear old steel in good condition. 
Obviously, the thing to do was to save 
as much of it as possible. Using the old 
construction as a base, there was de- 
veloped, in collaboration with the cus- 
tomer’s engineers, a modernization 
plan which was not only effective and 
economical as to material and fabri- 
cation but held erection costs to a 
minimum. The new material was de- 
































signed to use existing holes through- 
out, obviating field drilling. 

This typifies the advantage in em- 
ploying specialists in the design, fab- 
rication and erection of transmission 
line structures. American Bridge 
Company devotes an entire plant to 
the fabrication and galvanizing of 
tower steel alone. Whether your prob- 
lem is one of modernization of an 
existing line or building a new one you 
may freely call upon the specialized 
experience of our engineers. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


Baltimore + Boston 


Duluth 








Minneapolis 


Cleveland 
Philadelphia 


Chicago + Cincinnati 


New York 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Denver - Detroit 
St. Louis 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Dis‘ributors ¢ United States Steel Export Company, New York 





UNITED STATES STEEL 
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THE COMPLETE LUNKENHEIMER LINE 


Immediately Available 


From Distributors Conveniently Located to Serve You 
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VALVES OIL AND GREASE CUPS 
Bronze, lron, Steel and Corrosion-Resistant Glass, Bronze or Aluminum Body Oil Cups; 
Alloy; Globe, Angle, Cross, Check, Gate, Bottle Oilers; Constant Level Oil Controls; 
Throttle, Non-return, Blow-off, Pop Safety, “Glaswick’’ Oil Cups; Automatic or Screw 
Relief, Whistle, etc. Feed Bronze Grease Cups. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS LUBRICATORS 
Non - return, Pop Safety and Blow - off For Steam, Gas, Gasoline, Oil Compressor 
Valves; Water Columns, Water Gauges and Pump Cylinders: Gravity Feed or 
and Gauge Cocks; Fusible Plugs. Hydrostatic. 









Whistles, Cocks, Fittings, Unions, Air Nozzles, Etc. 






Lunkenheimer Catalog 78 describes and lists the complete 
Lunkenheimer line. The Guide is a ready reference for 
selecting Valves, Boiler Mountings and Lubricating 
Devices in which products are grouped by pressure, type 
and use. Ask your local Lunkenheimer distributor for 
copies or write us direct. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER &o 


—" QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
—_ 


EXPORT DEPT, 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 
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Photo courtesy Braeburn Alloy Steel Corporation, Braeburn, Pa. 
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PUT NORTON 
RESEARCH 
TO WORK 


Cutting Your 
Grinding Costs 


A product of modern research — 

that's a true description of Nor- 
ton Resinoid Wheels for billet and 
foundry grinding. In the Norton 
laboratories there's a group of scien- 
tists that specializes in resinoid bond 
development. Not only have they 
made many important improvements 
in the bond formulae but have also 
developed an elaborate control sys- 
tem that improves production quality 
and uniformity. 


These laboratory developments coup- 
led with an entirely new production 
department with the very latest avail- 
able equipment have resulted in new 
standards of quality for resinoid 
wheels — wheels that are cutting 
billet grinding costs for many plants. 
Let Norton engineers study your jobs 
and give you the benefit of these 
improved wheels. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Philadel phia Pittsburgh Hartford 
Cleveland Hamilton, Ont. 

W-711 


.” NORTON ABRASIVES 
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[Tail to the Forties! We greet the new decade and report 
- on progress in the decade which has passed. During 
the Thirties this Company developed and patented the 
Super-deLavaud process of casting gray iron centrifugal- 
ly in a metal mold without chill—erected and equipped 
a headquarters research laboratory at Burlington— 
completed a broad modernization program with aug- 
mented facilities for centrifugal casting at Bessemer 
and Birmingham, and an extension and improvement 
of our plant at Chattanooga, particularly for the manu- 
facture of fittings and special castings. We begin our 
fifth decade better than ever equipped for service. 





Copyright 1940, U.S. Pipe & Foundry Co. 


olive 
casi iron 


for water works, gas, sewerage, 
drainage and industrial services. 














A 20-TON ROLL 
GETS ITS FACE 
LIFTED! 





WW most rolled products, the call today is for high precision. 
Finishes must be as near perfection as possible. But whether it’s 
a thousand foot strip of automobile sheet steel or a piece of thinnest 
gold foil, the finish on the product can be no better than the finish on 
the roll which rolls it out. 

That is why the finishing of a roll is so delicate and important a business. 
And it explains why The Carborundum Company has spent a long time 
in developing the right grinding wheels and procedures for every roll 
grinding job. Be it a twenty-ton roll for rolling billets, or a twenty- 
pound roll for jewelers metals, Carborundum engineers can quickly 
specify the grinding wheels and methods which will give you the best 
possible finish in the least time . . . and at lowest cost! 

If you are confronted with roll grinding problems, or grinding problems 
of any other kind, we suggest that you let the vast experience and tech- 
nological resources of The Carborundum Company point the way to a 
solution that will bring you greater precision, higher production and 
reduced grinding costs. 
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FOR PRECISION 
RESULTS 


use 
CARBORUNDUM 


~ eS PRODUCTS 
Zi 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids 


(Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of 
The Carborundum Company) 
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S yours a business, a plant, a mill, faced 
with a sudden demand for increased out- 
put—rush orders—emergency production? 


That’s where we come in—TWO ways. 


FIRST—power capacity. No problem of plant 
expansion, engine or generating equipment 
capacity, or other “handcuffs.” Your demands 
may vary like an accordion—but the industry 
drawing on public utility resources knows 
the connections are ready when the big pull 
comes. 


SECOND—shift operations. Utility rate struc- 
tures, as well as capacity, make it not only 
possible but profitable to meet expanded de- 
mands by stretching into two and three 
shifts, making the most of existing physical 
property and overhead, at lowered unit costs. 


@ Our operating companies maintain a staff 
of power, heat and lighting engineers to work 
with our customers in just such "late edition" 
matters as these. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


ALABAMA - FLORIDA - GEORGIA - ILLINOIS - INDIANA - MICHIGAN - 


MISSISSIPPI - OHIO - PENNSYLVANIA - SO. CAROLINA 
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THIRTY PRACTICAL IDEAS 


WAYS 


to 


SAVE TIME 
in an 


OFFICE 


Suggestions for locating 


and eliminating the use- 
less, costly operations that 
handicap office employees 








Typical Comments by Executives 
Who Have Read This Booklet 


“I should like 10 extra copies for distribution to 
the supervisory force of our organization.”’ 

& e e 
“The contents of this booklet are one of the topics 
for discussion at a meeting this week of all of our 
division auditors.”’ 

e e e 
‘“‘We immediately adopted one idea to eliminate 
extra handling of figures in our proof work.”’ 


‘*Some of these ideas helped us get our office on 
a 42-hour basis.”’ 





any of which 





may save you time 









and money 










Thousands of executives in large and 
small offices have sent for this book- 
let. The definite, practical ideas it 
contains have helped many of them 
eliminate expensive bottle-necks, 
annoying peak periods, unnecessary 
duplications, and other handicaps 


that slow up office routine. 


Each idea is clearly explained and 
easy to understand. The demand for 
‘‘Ways to Save Time in an Office’’ 
has already necessitated a fourth 
printing. For your free copy, get in 
touch with your local Burroughs 
office; or, if more convenient, write 


on your own letterhead to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6157 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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N the Southeast there are many locations which offer 
outstanding advantages for successful manufacturing. It 
is in this area that industrial development has made such 
extraordinary growth in recent years. 


On every hand one hears of the South's excellent climate, abundant raw materials, 
good native labor, adequate transportation, and other factors favorable to industry. 
These things are so well known as to have become commonplace. What is not so 
well known, however, is that not all communities in the South offer equal advan- 
tages. The South embraces an enormous area, with a wide variety of conditions. 
In this area, as elsewhere, a plant location is good if it meets the requirements of 
the enterprise under consideration. In selecting a plant location, the correlation 
of available facts and their application with respect to a particular enterprise 
require the services of an organization experienced in this type of work. Such an 
agency is the Industrial Department of the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


We Know the Good Plant Locations 


For many years we have made a careful study of this territory, during which time we have accumulated 
a vast amount of information on available plant sites, natural resources and manufacturing conditions. 
We are prepared to recommend specific plant locations and to furnish detailed information on raw 
mateiials, fuel, power, labor, shipping facilities, and other factors of pertinent interest. As circum- 
stances require, we will make special investigations and reports for responsible companies or individuals. 
eee To such prospects we offer all the benefits of an experienced engineering service without cost or 
were obligation. ; 

We cordially invite your investigation of the opportunities afforded by Seaboard territory. All 
inquiries will be treated as confidential. Address—Warren T. White, General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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... FULL SPEED AHEAD 


ICC RULING LIFTS LAST BARRIER TO 


THE SOUTH’S INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


“Tt is a fair conclusion from the 
record as a whole, and we ac- 
cordingly find, that the cost 
of transporting the articles 
named in the complaint from 
producing points in the South 
into the North, compared with 


not justify the maintenance 
thereon of higher levels of 
rates than are applicable on 
like articles within the North.” 
—Decision of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in State of 
Alabama, et al. vs. New York 





Central Railroad Company et 
al., November 22, 1939. 


that of transporting like arti- 
cles within the North, does 
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GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS 


GOVERNOR OF TEXAS 
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GOVERNOR OF TENNESSEE | 


GOVERNOR OF SOU CAROLINA 
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unmatched natural advantages — un- 
limited raw materials, lower produc- 
tion costs made possible by a year 
‘round moderate climate, excellent 
worker-employer relations and busi- 
ness minded legislation—tremendous 
industrial expansion is inevitable. 
Business leaders will find in the 
Southern States ideal locations for 
plants serving the United States as 
well as the rapidly expanding trade 
with Central and South America. 


WE, THE GOVERNORS... 


of the Southern States invite indus- 
trialists throughout the Nation to take 
advantage of the recent Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling which 
removes the barrier of unfair freight 
rates from the South on many im- 
portant commodities. Other decisions 
extending this principle to many other 
commodities are expected. With this covenwon oF cuoncia 
barrier removed and with the South's 


Southern Governors Conference 


Bona Allen Buildimg, Atlanta, Georgia 
CARROLL DOWNES, Industrial Consultant 








LAWRENCE wooD ROBERT, JR., Executive Director 
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TO SAVE WEIGHT— By using Republic Double 
Strength Steel, the maker of this dump car 
cut dead-weight 12,000 pounds, reduced 
motive power required and, because of the 
higher resistance of this metal to corrosion 
and abrasion, lengthened the life of the car. 

We recommend this low-cost, low-alloy, 
high tensile steel for mobile units in your 
plant or in your distribution system, because 
every pound of dead-weight eliminated 
means an extra pound of pay load free. 


Wha oo 





TO FIGHT CORROSION — For use in your own 
plant — and in equipment you make for 
sale — where longer life of the sheet 
metal or pipe used would be advantageous 
from the viewpoint of longer life, lower 
maintenance or greater sales appeal, don’t 
over-look Toncan* 

Iron—the alloy of 
refined open-hearth 
iron, copper and 
molybdenum with 
the highest rust- 
resistance of all 
ferrous metals in 
its price class. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Literature on these products sent on request. 
Our Gadsden, Ala. plant is for your convenience. 





TO INCREASE STRENGTH — Some- 
where in your plant or in 
your product there is a place 
where one of the many Re- 
public Alloy Steels will jus- 
tify its use on the basis of 
economics—will strengthen 
a point of weakness —will 
lengthen the life of your product—will 
lower processing costs. Our metallurgical 
service will help you work out the eco- 
nomics of alloy steel for any application. 





TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT — 
Many an old prod- 
uct has been given 
a new lease on life 
with a new dress of 
Republic Enduro* 
Stainless Steel. Many 
a new product has 
been given immedi- 
ate buyer appeal by this beautiful metal 
that looks like silver and lasts so long that 
none will prophesy its life. Let us tell you 
where it will help improve the utility and 
appearance of the products you want to 
sell more of. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION © NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION * STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY * UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 
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AS CONGRESS MEETS 


In this issue appear a number of articles by 
authorities in basic industries. The writers are in 
accord in their view of the preparedness of the in- 
dustrial plant of the country for any eventualities. 
This in contrast to the confusion of 1914-1918. 

In the last twenty-five years our progress towards 
self-sustainment has been marked. The United 
States can produce nitrates from the air, fertilizer, 
fuel, lumber, ships, steel. Food can be grown by 
our farms in abundant quantities, and crops for 
chemical processes for our greatest possible needs. 

It is apparent, however, in spite of the better- 
ment noticed in the last few months, there is a 
cloud of doubt and hesitation over industry. Pri- 
vate management, searching the way ahead, is con- 
fronted with the seriousness of the situation exist- 
ing in the conduct of government. 

With the debt and guaranteed obligations ap- 
proaching fifty billions it is time to take stock of 
what has been accomplished by the New Deal. 
Disclosures at Washington show some of the mess 
that exists. America has been asleep at the switch. 
Frightened by the depression, we have allowed 
power to be seized by ‘incompetents who do not 
understand business, nor do they evaluate the 
fundamental part that private industry has in the 
lives of every one of us. 

What has the New Deal accomplished besides 
adding enormously to the debt? It is a fair question 
in this taking of stock. We have numerous un- 
workable laws that have brought confusion instead 
of sound progress. We are burdened by excessive 
taxes with more to come and there is still a great 
roll of unemployed. The farm problem remains 
unsolved despite the terrifying cost. Banks are 
loaded with money and there are few borrowers 
who want it because men are afraid to venture. 

We are bossed by Bureaus that have exhausted 
the alphabet in the effort to supply identifying sym- 
bols, and all the while the budget is unbalanced 
and likely to remain so for some time in view of 
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obligations undertaken and planned although sug- 
gestions have been made to change the style of 
bookkeeping that expenses may be given the guise 
of investments. The President asks those who 
recommend that the budget be balanced how they 
would go about it. And yet it can be balanced. It 
can be balanced by reducing expenses which are 
unjustifiable and not a responsibility of the Federal 
government. 

The amazing thing is the patience exhibited by 
the people of America in view of the distance we 
have traveled down the wrong road. It has been 
said in this space repeatedly it is essential for indus- 
try to tell its story; for the constructive influences 
of America to sound the alarm that absolute 
calamity may not overtake us. 

Consider the subject discussed at a recent meet- 
ing of life insurance presidents—that the regu- 
lation of the great insurance corporations be taken 
over by government. 

The average man living from day to day ap- 
pears not to realize the menace inherent, in the 
course of events shaped either by incompetents or 
wild-eyed dreamers or both, of his becoming a robot 
of a totalitarian state. 

A contemporary says: “We are fortunate in the 
fact that our nation is at peace, and therefor the 
emotional stress and strain as well as the physical 
interferences which come with war need not stand 
in our way of clear thinking.” It is a time for clear 
thinking. 

We are facing a bright future if business is let 
alone. A future so vast in its possibilities that 
previous periods of invention and development will 
seem only as a beginning to what can be attained. 

Congress has met in a session of momentous 
possibilities affecting the future of America. Mem- 
bers, without regard to party, have it in their power 
to undo some of the harm done by unwise, un- 
workable laws. Will they measure up to the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility? The country awaits the 
answer. 
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A Threat to Widows 
and Orphans 


In spite of difficulties in recent years in investing 
trust funds, the life insurance companies have come 
through the depression as a bulwark of safety for 
the widows and orphans whom insurance primarily 
is intended to benefit. 

It will come as a shock to the people of the 
United States that one of the numerous com- 
mittees or bureaus of the New Deal proposes to 
take over the regulation of life insurance com- 
panies. These great institutions which have en- 
couraged thrift and made possible the care of those 
bereaved have by careful management accumulated 
assets of nearly $30,000,000,000 which stand as a 
sacred guarantee that the policy a man buys will be 
paid. They have been for generations as a shelter- 
ing rock, but it is now deemed timely for an all- 
powerful government that has regulated so many 
things so wisely to step in and regulate them. 

Whatever the ultimate purpose may be, it is 
hardly likely that the policy-holders of America, 
who in 1939 numbered 64,000,000, having insur- 
ance in force of $113,800,000,000, will submit 
without protest to a further intrustion of govern- 
ment in a field where private management has 
rendered worthy service and an excellent account 
of its stewardship of the vast sums entrusted to it. 

Senator Wagner has another proposition, which 
is to put the government in the insurance business 
in competition with companies operating scores of 
years and thus rendering the work of these com- 
panies still more difficult than it has been. 

Hook this up with the recent proposal of the 
T. N. E. C. to take over insurance company regu- 
lation, and it will be seen that the political outreach 
for power and control has few limitations. It is safe 
to say that the regulation of life insurance by the 
Federal government would lead to the regulation 
and control of every form of insurance. 

Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, 
before the T. N. E. C. is quoted as having said: 
“The government will have to enter into the direct 
financing of activities now supposed to be private; 
and a continuance of that direct financing must be 
inevitably that the government ultimately will 
control and own these activities. * * * Over a 
period of years, the government will gradually 
come to own most of the productive plants of the 
United States.” 


If we continue profligate spending and a policy 
of interference and regulation of private enter- 
prise, the sole hope for progress and the unem- 
ployed, all of the above is possible within a com- 
paratively short time. If we are to destroy the spirit 
that has made America, the spirit of private initi- 
ative, the sacred regard for private property, the 


belief that a man should be protected in the success 
he has attained and which was only attainable by 
his own efforts, we will overlook the threat that 
lurks in this greed for more power by government. 
We believe, however, that this latest move will be 
recognized as a threat to the safety of the nation’s 
policyholders and if adopted it will only be because 
those who ought to speak out in opposition are 
silent. 
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‘The South’s Resources” 


Elsewhere in this issue there is a more detailed 
announcement of an important special edition the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD will publish in the 
spring. 

Nothing comparable to it has been attempted 
before. The states of the South will be shown in 
separate colored maps with indexed lists of their 
raw materials, and there will be another broadside 
map of the entire South. Accompanying the maps 
there will be explanatory data relating to climate, 
transportation, manufactures, finance, agriculture, 
taxation, power, labor, wages and other material 
having a vital bearing upon the development of 
the South as the country’s greatest asset. 

It will show what is implied by the slogan used 
for many years by the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
—"The development of the South means the en- 
richment of the nation.” 

Special issues have not often occurred in the life 
of this publication. When they have been under- 
taken our aim always has been to make them 
“special” in every sense of the word. Replete with 
authentic information they serve for long periods 
as guides to men in every line of endeavor whose 
work finds expression in the creation of new wealth. 
We believe this number will be a vital link between 
the commerce of the South and the rest of the 
United States. 

For those in other fields who want to reach the 
South it will provide a vehicle that will be preserved 
for years to come because of the importance and in 
fact the indispensability of its contents. 

After nearly 60 years of work in behalf of South- 
ern development, its our belief that the South is 
prepared, as never before, for a great forward and 
upward surge of industrial activity that will make 
its previous progress seem as a beginning. 

States here are vying with one another in locat- 
ing industry. The recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in putting Southern 
freight rates on a parity with other sections on cer- 
tain commodities undoubtedly will be extended 
to a broader list. 

The country recognizes in the South, with its 
American labor and the natural wealth it possesses 
in its forests, mines and fields, that here is a frontier 
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of extraordinary promise. 
The “South’s Resources” shortly to appear well 
may be given wide distribution. 


Newsprint Now Being Made 
in the South 


The beginning of operations at the world’s first 
plant for the manufacture of newsprint from 
Southern pine by the Southland Paper Mills of Luf- 
kin, Texas, marks a new epoch in Southern indus- 
trial development. In it is seen the approaching 
realization of the dream of Dr. Charles H. Herty to 
supply the paper needs of American daily news- 
paper publishers from pine grown in the Southern 
states. 

This country’s demands for newsprint are 4,380,- 
000 tons per year. There is required 12,000 tons 
each and every day to supply the paper on which 
the news is printed. Most of this at present is made 
from pulp shipped in from other countries. Our 
imports of pulp and newsprint average over $170,- 
000,000 per year. Only a comparatively small part 
of our requirements at present are made from 
American trees grown in Northern states. 

Spruce trees take 50 years to mature sufficiently 
to be available for pulp purposes, while Southern 
pine takes but 10 years to grow the necessary bulk. 
Long used as the base material for Kraft paper 
and linerboard products, Dr. Herty’s tireless ex- 
periments finally proved that on the pine lands of 
the South there grew an asset of almost immeasur- 
able value to this section and the nation in supply- 
ing a domestic market of great possibilities. And 
the opportunity will be better visualized when it is 
stated that measured by the expected rate of output 
of the Lufkin mill of 50,000 tons per annum it 
would take 876 mills of similar capacity to supply 
American publishers with their newsprint. 

The start of this enterprise comes with particular 
timeliness. Scandinavian countries which hereto- 
fore supplied a considerable portion of the pulp 
and pulpwood from which American newsprint is 
made, are finding their exports seriously interfered 
with by the war. There is no certainty of how long 
the supply can be counted upon, nor with what 
regularity it can be furnished. 

The question may be raised, as it has been raised 
before, of how long the supply of pine timber may 
be expected to last if mills increase to anything like 
the extent that may be reasonably expected. 
Modern mill management, which in the last few 
years has invested $200,000,000 in the Southern 
states for the manufacture of pulp for Kraft paper 
and linerboard material, looks first to an adequate 
supply of raw materials extending over the years. 
It is their practice to buy a sufficient acreage as a 
backlog for future requirements, and in the mean- 
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time make contracts with farmers for their daily 
cordage needs. The most modern forest manage- 
ment and replanting methods are in effect, and 
these assure not only that the forests will not be 
stripped, but that there will be pine in abundance 
for future needs. 

Dr. Herty pointed out more than once to this 
writer that the utilization of this great pine resource 
of the South in the way proposed is a temporary use 
of capital for only so long as it takes for a new crop 
to mature. Pine trees in many cases grow rapidly 
on land unsuited for anything else, and a new out- 
let has been opened to farmers for the utilization 
of marginal acres and a new cash crop. As an indi- 
cation of the amount of replanting being done, the 
demand for pine seedlings at experimental stations 
has been greater than the supply. 

— . 


The Juggernaut Proceeds 
Wendell L. Willkie in a speech before the Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers said: 

“The most alarming feature of this concentra- 
tion of power in the Federal Government is the 
creation of omnipotent commissions to exercise it. 
The new fields of Federal control are administered 
by small Boards or executive commissions, usually 
appointed by the President and responsible to no 
one but the the President. They are part of the 
Executive Department. But their function is not 
executive only. They have two additional func- 
tions: one is legislative, the other is judicial. These 
commissions write the rules which make the laws 
effective. Then they administer the rules; and when 
the rules are violated, they sit in judgment on the 
violators.” 

o 


A Ten Year Program 


The Southern Governors’ Conference at a recent 
meeting in Atlanta appointed a committee to draft 
a 10-year program that will balance money crops 
with food, feed and fertility crops; balance crops 
with livestock; balance farms with factories; bal- 
ance production progress with marketing progress, 
as well as balance economic gains with gains of 
human welfare. 

Industry and agriculture must advance together 
if either or both are to attain their objectives. 

With similar energy and initiative to that shown 
in the fight for parity of freight rates, the program 
will go a long way toward success and the South as 
a whole will benefit more than from any work of 
recent years. 

The movement comes at an opportune time. It 
may be expected that bankers, newspapers, educa- 
tional institutions and farmers who are so vitally 
concerned will all lend full cooperation. 
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A SQUARE DEAL 
IN PLACE OF THE 


NEW 


HE New Year comes to us with two 
hands—in one is success and in the 
other is failure. We can take either hand. 
1940 finds much of Europe, and the 
‘ar East at war. 

We have problems without war that 
are almost as serious. 

This is election year in the United 
States and we never had problems call- 
ing for more serious attention. 

In 1930 the census reported 48,829,920 
gainfully employed. 

In September 1939 the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board reported employ- 
ment as 45,263,000. 

Thus in 1930, the year of the great de- 
pression, when no public funds were be- 
ing handed out to millions of people out 
of work and before the New Deal was 
born, there were 8,566,920 more employed 
than with all the New Deal taxing, hir- 
ing and spending in 1939. 

Public debt is piling up by billions. 

The national budget is out of balance 
and we are going, by billions of dollars, 
deeper and deeper into debt every year. 

The Government has gone far into 
competition with business and is under- 
taking to regulate every thing else. 

Every man with a pocketbook is filled 
with fear. 

Those who have no pocketbooks seem 
not to care. 

Money is cheaper than I ever knew it. 
Every educational institution endowment 
has been reduced by about 40% in in- 
come because money is so cheap. This is 
true of all other endowed institutions. 

Cheap money and good times never go 
together—never. 

It is tragic and dishonest to usher in 
any kind of deal that destroys values. 

fefore the New Deal we got three and 
four percent for our money in the say- 
ing’s bank. Now we get one percent for 
any amount below five thousand dollars; 
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above this sum nothing! The banks can- 
not use it, and therefore do not want it. 

Money in Virginia used to be six per- 
cent. Good private paper will get all you 
want today at from four to four and a 
half percent, and hundreds of millions 
of dollars are loaned at two percent or 
less. This is certainly a New Deal and 
is not only hard on the big monied man, 
but on the small saving’s depositor as 
well. Before the New Deal days, banks 
begged for savings depositors and ad- 
vertised to get them. 

Insurance companies are hard put to 
get returns for millions of policy holders’ 
invested money, but they have come 
through the depression with the people’s 
money unimpaired and stand as a bul- 
wark of protection for the widows and 
orphans. Now the politicians want to 
regulate them. 

Today, banks with forty-five million 
depositors are bulging with idle money. 

Business is eager to go. Building would 
boom if people were not frightened by 
the cost. 

Products are plentiful. 

Resources know no limits. 

Opportunity was never greater. 

We could multiply American prosper- 
ity as never before if permitted to do 
so—How? 

Sound business methods in Washing- 
ton will do the trick, but no trick will do 
it without sound business methods. 

The individual must be recovered. You 
cannot deal with men as a whole. The 
totalitarian state is doing it and in so 
doing is destroying the strong without 
strengthening the weak. 

The individual is everything. Each man 
has his own value. 

To hitch a racehorse up with an ox 
would wreck any race, yet that is exactly 
What is being attempted and it isn’t fair 
to either the ox or the horse. 





BY 


Dr. John J. Wicker 


The ox has the Government's blue rib- 
bon and the racehorse is not allowed to 
run. 

Automobiles differ in price, so does 
every other commodity, yet there is an 
effort to put the same dollar mark on 
every man by paying another man to 
stamp it on him—and this with the Gov- 
ernment’s approval. 

It is a sin against any man to demand 
for him a fine automobile when he has 
only a bicycle pocketbook and sometimes 
not even that. You upset him without 
setting him up. 

Washington is cultivating a pernicious 
appetite without doing anything to sup- 
ply the pantry. They are invading an- 
other man’s pantry to feed a man who 
has been given political tonic in order to 
give him a rapacious appetite. Don’t 
blame the patient—change the doctor. 

When appetite makes more belly than 
brains a man is in danger of becoming a 
communistic animal. 

I am for the individual and it is up 
to him to prove his worth. Our country 
has never failed to afford every man the 
largest opportunity of any country in 
the world. 

If we are determined to regiment man- 
kind and group them, and put artificial 
labels on them as to their worth, then 
we should at least have several grades 
in each group. 

What right has a man to draw the same 
Wages as a first class carpenter if he is 
only an inefficient jackleg? 

God says he is going to reward every 
man according to his works, but we have 
a Government that’s reward 
him, work or no work. 

(Continued on page 62 
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The South and its Opportunities 


for Industry 





The map and article published herewith of the entire 
South summarizes in condensed form and completes 
the series of similar features for each of the 16 South- 
ern states which were printed in the MANUFACTURERS 
Record between May 1938 and September 1939. The 
purpose of this material has been to set forth in 
graphic form salient facts about the South essential 
to those firms seeking new locations as well as to 
countless others interested in the markets and re- 
sources of this region. Reprints of the separate states 
are still available for ten cents each and the entire 
series will be republished with supplementary material 
in the spring in a special issue entitled THE SOUTH’S 
RESOURCES. 











HE South has been recognized by the MANUFACTURERS 

RECORD for many years as comprising sixteen states in- 

cluding Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

With a total area of 969,2 7 square miles, the South embraces 
more than 32 per cent of he country’s entire area. Of this, water 
occupies 24,147 square miles or about 2! per cent of the total 
area and almost 50 per cent of the whole country’s water area. 

The population, estimated at 44,418,000 in 1937 has an 
average density of 63.08 persons per square mile exclusive of 
the District of Columbia: the density by state ranges from 
Texas’ low of 22.2 to Maryland’s high of 164.1 per square mile. 
The negro population amounting to 9,552,815 comprises nearly 
25 per cent of the region’s total population with the higkest, 
50.2 per cent in Mississippi and the lowest, 6.2 per cent in 
Missouri. Indians numbering nearly 120,000 are located princi- 
pally in North Carolina and Oklahoma while virtually all the 
698,000 Mexicans are in Texas. 


Climate 


XTENDING over as wide an area as the South does its 

climate is understandably varied but is essentially temperate 
and equable. On the map overleaf is indicated the average an- 
nual precipitation in inches and average winter temperature in 
Fahrenheit degrees. Only in limited areas is the temperature and 
rainfall extreme in either direction. 


Transportation 


HE transportation facilities of the South are among the 
most advantageous features this region has to offer. 

Railroad mileage in the sixteen states aggregates almost 100,- 
900 miles and few or no counties within each state are without 
rail transportation. 

Highways within the state and county systems approximate 
three quarters of a million miles and more than one third, o1 
over 250,000 miles, are all-weather surfaced over which ex- 
tensive passenger and freight routes connect the small com- 
munities as well as the large cities inside and outside the South. 

With 2,816 miles of general coast line, which is considera)ly 
more than half the entire country’s coast line, there are more 
than 30 ports in the Southern states which engage in foreign 
trade and whose combined imports and exports were valued at 
$1,300,406,282 in 1938. These ports are strategically located 
and possess adequate modern facilities for the handling of a 
vast number of commodities. In addition there are numerous 
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other ports engaged coast wise traffic. Complementing the 
ocean ports is another important factor in the South’s transporta- 
tion facilities, i. e., the great network of navigable waterways 
extending throughout every one of the sixteen states and greater 
by far than any other group of states in the country. 

Finally, with 718 airports the South is traversed by more 
than 20 commercial air routes operated by 11 different compa- 
nies exclusive of one company which operates to Bermuda, Latin 
and South America, and Europe. These services provide rapid 
and direct communication between the South and all other parts 
of the country. 


Manufactures and Finance 


HE total value of the South’s manufactured products in 

1937, the latest year for which statistics are available, was 
$11,454,794,098 representing an increase of $2,986,578,380 
over the $8,468,215,718 value in 1935, a gain of approximately 
35 per cent. 

Of the 23 industries each having an output in excess of one 
hundred million dollars, petroleum refining occupied first place 
with $1,003,197,624. Other outstanding manufacturers included: 
cotton manufactures, $931,686,877; cigarettes and tobacco, $878,- 
406,556; meat and poultry packing, $446,289,937; lumber and 
timber products, $332,919,812; printing and publishing, $313,- 
233,031; bread and bakery products, $258,776,315; flour and 
grain mill products, $242,793,442; men’s and boys’ clothing, 
$237,441,500; cottonseed oil cake and meal, $224,225,320; ma- 
chinery and machine shop products including tools (not electric), 
$210,894,359; rayon manufactures (excluding pulp), $172,- 
272,433; dairy products, $170,187,828; chemicals not separately 
classified, $168,837,459; boots and shoes (not rubber), $167.- 
523,473; furniture, store, and office fixtures, $141,624,472; fer- 
tilizers, $134,669,489; non-alcoholic beverages, $132,847,948; 
alcoholic beverages, $132,422,808. 

The cost of materials, fuel, electric energy and contract work 
used in the South’s manufacturing totaled $7,230,455,903 while 
the 1,800,405 wage earners had a payroll of $1,565,545,722. 
The number of establishments with an annual output exceeding 
$5,000, totaled 34,946 in 1937, an increase of 803 over the 

1935 number compared with a decline of 3,120 establishments 
for the rest of the country during the same period. 

The 4,977 Southern banks reporting to the Comptroller of 
the Currency on June 30, 1938, had aggregate resources totaling 
$9,480,572,000 and individual deposits of $8,280,794,000 while 
the capital stock amounted to $599,682,000. Bank transactions 
of the 71 clearing house exchanges were $36,403,113,000 and 
savings deposits were $2,288,891,000. 

Federal tax receipts for the calendar year 1938 amounted to 
$1,357,516,443 of which corporation income tax accounted for 


$212,538,999. 
Agriculture 


HE South’s cash farm income in 1938 of $2,638,029,000 
included $1,426,815,000 for crops from 120,517,700 acres 
and $943,003,000 from livestock and livestock products. 
Cotton comprises the South’s principal crop and 11,211,000 
bales trom 23,590,000 acres in 13 states yielded a cash income 
of $479,902,000 in 1938 while 4,984,000 tons of cottonseed 
added an additional $74,192,000. Other important crops with 
their cash income in 1938 were: 1,325,211,000 pounds ot 
tobacco, $273,394,000; 71,488,000 bushels of sweet potatoes, 
$14,196,000: 6,638,000 tons of sugar cane for sugar, S$18,- 
556,000; 43,203,000 bushels of rice, $28,639,000; 2,084,900 
pounds of peanuts, $39,951,000; 722,270,000 bushels of corn, 
$41,446,000; 168,506,000 bushels of wheat, $88,442,000; 152.- 
587,000 bushels of oats, $5,360,000; and 18,821,000 bushels 
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ot peaches, $13,421,000. The total estimated income from com- 
mercial and non-commercial truck crops was $107,674,000. 

The number of livestock in the South in 1938 was 62,461,000 
valued at $1,546,683,000. Making up this total was 23,192,000 
cattle valued at $656,382,000 including 7,926,000 cows and 
heifers kept for milk and worth $313,779,000; 14,926,000 sheep 
with a value of $73,684,000; 17,714,000 swine valued at $145,- 
405,000; 2,866,000 horses valued at $217,894,000; and 3,- 
763,000 mules worth $453,320,000. Cash farm income from 
dairy produce amounting to $412,947,000 included $251,061,- 
000 from milk, $110,782,000 from eggs, and $51,104,000 from 
chickens. Factory production of dairy products in 1937 included 
249,859,000 pounds of evaporated milk, 51,366,000 pounds of 
condensed milk, 36,494,000 pounds of powdered milk, 80,- 
$76,000 pounds of cheese, and 210,841,000 pounds of butter. 

Among additional crops grown in the South of value for 
industrial conversion or processing are grapefruit, oranges, pecans, 
tung nuts, castor beans, soy beans, and flax. 


Fisheries 


VERY one of the South’s ten coastal states have important 

commercial fisheries whose combined catch in 1937 
amounted to 838,995,400 pounds valued at $20,587,604. The 
canned product and by-product values were $10,679,432 and 
$5,134,619 respectively while the principal species caught were 
oysters, shrimps, crabs and menhaden in the waters adjoining 
these states’ tidal shore line of 8,125 miles. 


Timber and Naval Stores 


THE land area of that part of the South which is regarded 
I as a timber region? totals 465,143,000 acres, and of this, 
forest land occupies 210,600,000* acres. However, not all this 
area is productive. Commercial forest land is confined to 217,- 
031,000 acres with a sawtimber area of 100,340,000 acres— 
25,125,000* acres old growth, and 71,565,000* acres second 
growth—plus a cordwood area of 51,960,000 acres. 

The stand of sawtimber amounting to 401,970,000,000 board 
feet comprises 214,630,000,000* board feet of softwoods and 
171,940,000,000* board feet of hardwoods. Of the softwoods, 
54,800,000,000* board feet are old growth and 159,830,000,- 
000* board feet are second growth, while the hardwoods include 
78,625,000,000* board feet old growth and 93,315,000,000* 
board feet second growth. 

Southern pines account for more than 196,000,000,000* board 
feet of the softwood sawtimber stand. Other softwoods include 
11,405,000,000* board feet of cypress, 2,180,000,000* board 
feet of hemlock and almost 5,000,000,000* board feet of mis- 
cellaneous softwoods. Among hardwoods, oaks predominate with 
more than 65,000,000,000* board feet; red gum totals 27,- 
405,000,000* board feet; tupelo and black gum, 20,360,000,- 
000* board feet; yellow poplar, 9,190,000,000* board feet; 
and mixed hardwoods closely approximate 50,000,000,000* 
board feet. 

On the cordwood area alone is an estimated 187,560,000* 
cords—-63,105,000* cords of softwood and 125,455,000* cords 
of hardwoods. But in the sawtimber area are 646,740,000* cords, 
including 207,805,000* cords of softwood and 438,935,000" 
cords of hardwood. Together these total 834,300,000* cords, 
and if 15,850,000 cords on restocking areas and 278,775,000 
cords of cull trees are added the full total of timber in the South 
exceeds 1,210,000,000 cords. 

The total lumber sawed in 1938 by 9,661 active mills 
amounted to 10,090,837 million board feet of which 7,687,439 
million board feet was softwood and 2,403,398 million board 
feet was hardwood. Employed in the South’s 4,287 lumber in- 
dustry establishments in 1937 were 167,759 wage earners with 
a payroll of $93,025,745 and the products were valued at $333,- 
099,812. 

Among the most important forest industries is the production 
of naval stores which is limited to the eight most southern states 
and produced 534,291 fifty-gallon barrels of gum turpentine and 
1,792,951 five-hundred-pound barrels of rosin during the 1938- 
1939 season. 


Mining and Minerals 


HOUGH the value of mineral production in the South has 

increased at an almost phencmenal rate during the past 25 
years and now comprises nearly half the value for the entire 
country, these figures in themselves do not adequately portray 
the mineral situation of this region. The aggregate value of the 
South’s mineral production in 1937 (the latest year for which 
such figures are available) was $2,066,933,227 but of this, non- 


+Includes only the eastern parts of Oklahoma and Texas where the 
principal commercial forest areas of those states exist. 

* Figures for Maryland and Missouri are vot included since they are 
unavailable. 
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metallic minerals including fuel minerals, which are usually of 
lower value than metals, comprised the major part. 

Approximately half the nation’s bituminous coal is produced 
in the South, over 167,000,000 tons being the output in 1938. 
This, together with an estimated petroleum production of 767,- 
178,000 barrels in 1939 and natural gas which reached 1,694,- 
424,000,000 cubic feet in 1937 means that the South supplies 
about two thirds of the country’s fuel requirements. Reliable 
estimates of commercial reserves indicate an ample supply for 
continuing demands throughout the years to come. Insofar as 
petroleum is concerned the new horizons constantly coming 
to light show the reserves always to be increasing. During the 
past year new sources have been found in Mississippi and it is 
anticipated that other states will come into production in the 
future. 

On the accompanying map is indicated, by state, numbered 
in alphabetical order, the location of the South’s commercial 
mineral production but in addition, there are numerous other 
deposits of many of these minerals which are known or believed 
to be of a commercial character. As exploratory surveys and 
analyses continue there is reason to believe that a large number 
of new deposits and new minerals will be located for the known 
varieties of the South’s commercial minerals now exceed one 
hundred in number. 


Electric Power 


es total generating capacity of the South’s 1,127 public 
utility power plants at the beginning of 1939 was 9,227,100 
kilowatts. Operated by 490 companies, this total was made up 
by 384 steam power plants capable of developing 5,365,387 
kilowatts, 218 hydroelectric plants able to generate 3,400,246 
kilowatts, 470 internal combustion engine plants with a gen- 
erating capacity of 274,486 kilowatts, and 55 combination plants 
capable of 186,981 kilowatts. During 1939 many of these plants 
have been expanded and others have been constructed or pro- 
jected so that the total mentioned above will soon be enlarged 
considerably. In addition to these facilities, additional supplies 
can be obtained through the network of intercommunicating 
state systems. 

In 1938 the production of electric power in the South 
amounted to 26,779,660,000 kilowatt hours including 16,183,- 
856,000 kilowatt hours produced by fuels and 10,595,804,000 
kilowatt hours produced by water power. 


Taxation 


ITH such a large area to cover and sq many taxing authori- 

ties involved it is virtually impossible to cite here the 
variety and range of the different taxes to which an industrial 
concern might be subjected. As a general rule however, it can 
be definitely stated that the Southern states are fully cognizant 
of the desirability, if not necessity, of keeping taxes as low as 
possible in order to induce new industries to settle within their 
respective borders. 

Eight of the states offer some form of tax exemption to new 
industries and for additions or expansions to those now located 
in the area. 

Corporation income tax ranges from none in some states to 
as much as six per cent in about two states. At least one state 
having no income tax imposes a gross sales tax. On the other 
hand, some states with a higher income tax have no real estate 
tax. 

Practically every state has a corporation franchise tax which 
is very similar in its graduated form and usually carries a pro- 
visional minimum of ten dollars. 

Several of the mineral producing states levy a severance tax 
or gross production tax which varies with the commodity. 

Local tax rates vary considerably from less than 50 cents; 
but in only a few instances do they exceed four dollars. 


Labor 


ITH the trend toward decentralization in industry it is im- 
portant to note that the average density of population in the 
South is 63 per square mile and large cities are very few—only 
two having a population in excess of 800,000. There are three 
cities whose population ranges between 400,000 and 500,000; 
six between 250,000 and 325,000; twelve between 100,000 and 
250,000; and 25 cities between 50,000 and 100,000 population. 
Another important factor in the labor situation is the high 
percentage of native white people—97.39 per cent compared 
to a national average of 87.7 per cent. Native whites whose 
parents were born in this country amount to 91.19 per cent 
of all whites while those of foreign parentage total only 3.63 
per cent. Foreign born whites comprise only 2.61 per cent. As 
a result, the South’s population is made up of loyal, intelligent 
and hardworking Americans. 
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“IN SELECTING A PLANT LOCATION 
THE MAIN CONSIDERATIONS ARE— 


* A GOOD LABOR MARKET 
* RAW MATERIALS 
* SHIPPING FACILITIES” 


The statement above is the opinion of General Electric Company officers and 
explains why Jackson, Mississippi, was selected by them as an ideal location 
for their new $750,000.00 plant in which they will manufacture their new 
Sealed Beam headlamps. Furthering their statement, they say— 





“Southern labor has always had an intelligence 
and character considerably above its normal outlet 
in the skilled trades. Raw materials are readily 
available, and Jackson is an excellent railroad 
shipping point for the Southern territory and is 
within easy reach of Northern and Ohio factories.” 





These advantages are typical of those available to industry along the Illinois 
Central System. 


The Illinois Central System has made intensive studies and surveys. The findings 
cover all phases of the industrial situation along its Southern Lines and are 
immediately available to executives interested in knowing how they can profitably 
utilize the advantages offered by this rapidly developing section of the country. 


Inquiries are invited in strictest confidence 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
1 North La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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URING the closing months of 1939 

the production of steel ingots in the 
United States rose to new heights for 
all time. 

For the year as a whole the output is 
estimated at 46,800,000 gross tons, com- 
pared with 28,200,000 gross tons in 1938 
and with 50,318,000 gross tons in 1937. 

The average rate of operations for the 
first quarter of the year was 54.5 per 
cent of capacity. For the second quarter 
it stood at 50.8 per cent, rising to 62.2 
per cent in the third quarter and to an 
estimated 91.2 per cent in the fourth 
quarter. 

Slightly more than one third of the 
year’s output of steel was produced in 
the final three months. October, Novem- 
ber and December broke all earlier 
monthly records of tonnage produced. 


The upturn in steel activity started in 
May and continued steadily through the 
summer. Early September operations 
were greatly accelerated coincident with 
the outbreak of the war in Europe. How- 
ever, the war exerted only an indirect 


STEEL 
IN 1939 


influence on the expansion of steel pro- 
duction. According to reliable opinion 
few orders for steel have been placed by 
any of the belligerents. 

One important cause of the sharp up- 
turn was the prompt decision of steel 
users to rebuild their stocks of steel. In 
many cases these stocks were subnormal, 
a condition which called for prompt cor- 
rection in view of the indicated increase 
in industrial activities and possible un- 
certainties of continued quick deliveries. 
No evidence has appeared that inven- 
tories of steel are being increased be- 
yond reasonable levels relative to cur- 
rent use. 

Two other specific causes of the rise 
in steel output to such high levels was 
the great volume of automobile produc- 
tion in the last quarter, and the unex- 
pectedly large increase in demand from 
the railroads. Shipbuilding «also con- 
tinued at an active rate. 

With advancing operations in the 
mills there were steady gains in employ- 
ment and earnings of wage earners dur- 
ing the year. 

Average employment for 1939 was 
482,000, but in October the total stood at 
545,000. Average weekly earnings in 
October were $32, a gain of $8 per week 
since mid-summer. Employees were 
working an average of 38 hours each 
week compared with 31 hours in October 
of 1938. Average hourly earnings at 84 
cents were the highest for any year in 
the history of the industry, and total pay- 
rolis in the industry in 1939 totalled 
$810,000,000 against $600,000,000 in 1938. 

Rising operations have resulted in 
some improvement in earnings. During 
the past ten years the annual return on 
invested capital in the steel industry 
has averaged only 2.4 per cent. In the 
first half of 1939 the industry earned 
$25,450,000, equivalent on an annual 
basis to a return of 2.1 per cent on capital 
investment. This compares with a loss 
of $18,000,000 in the first half of 1938. 
















































BY 


Walter S. Tower, 
Executive Secretary, American Iron and 
Steel Institute 


Further gains in earnings for most 
companies were reported for the third 
quarter and continued betterment is ex- 
pected for the fourth quarter. 

During September the prices of many 
kinds of raw material used in the steel 
industry advanced sharply. However, 
the prevailing published prices of finished 
steel were reaffirmed by leading com- 
panies both for the fourth quarter and 
for the first quarter of 1940. That action 
was widely regarded as a desire on the 
part of the steel companies to avoid any 
step which might stimulate inflationary 
tendencies in commodity prices. It is 
worth noting that although average steel 
prices are less than 3 per cent above the 
1929 level, average wage rates in the in- 
dustry are nearly 30 per cent over 1929. 

In November various executives in the 
steel industry appeared before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee in 
Washington in connection with the Com- 
mittee’s study of the industry. The testi- 
mony of the executives constitutes a full 
and frank record, illuminating many 
phases of the steel business, and effec- 
tively disposing of many unfounded, but 
persistent, popular notions pertaining to 
practices and conditions in the industry. 
Chiefly the testimony made clear that 
keen competition exists in the industry 
in all its phases, including prices. An- 
other point emphasized by the steel 
executives is that the industry has no de- 
sire for war business. 

In various respects, therefore, the steel 
industry approaches the end of 1939 in a 
more satisfactory condition than has been 
the case for several years. 
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BY 


H. Gerrish Smith 


President, National Council of American 
Shipbuilders 


MERICAN shipbuilding received ad- 

ditional impetus during 1939, with 
a result that there was more tonnage un- 
der construction at the end of the year 
and a larger volume of employment in 
the building and shiprepairing yards than 
at any time in the country’s history ex- 
cept during the period of the World War. 

In addition to the naval building pro- 
gram, the Government through the Mari- 
time Commission has now awarded con- 
tracts directly or in cooperation with 
private owners for 141 seagoing commer- 
cial vessels. representing almost a third 
of the projected program of fifty ships 
a year for ten years, That portion of the 
program already under way represents 
an expenditure of approximately $350,- 
000,000 and means roughly that the ship- 
yards are placing orders for materials 
estimated at about $175,000,000, which is 
being expended in a wide variety of other 
industries. 

Materials entering into this ship con- 
struction program are purchased by the 
shipyard or by subcontractors of the 
shipyards from virtually every State in 
the Union. If the complete program of 
the Maritime Commission is carried out, 
an expenditure of between $1,000,000,000 
and $1,250,000,000 will be involved, of 
which approximately one half will be ex- 
pended by the shipyards for materials. 
The manner in which employment is be- 
ing stimulated may be seen from the fact 
that approximately 80 per cent of the 
cost of the finished vessel goes for labor, 
either in the shipyard itself or in the in- 


SHIPBUILDING 





AT HIGHEST POINT 


SINCE WORLD WAR 


dustries of the subcontractors from whom 
the shipyard obtains its supplies. 

The National Council of American 
Shipbuilders on the basis of a recent sur- 
vey agrees with the policy of the Mari- 
time Commission recently indicated by 
its chairman that there are ample build- 
ing facilities in active operation or that 
can be made readily available from 
private capital to take care of any rea- 
sonable demands that may be made on 
the industry. If an augmentation of the 
current program should prove necessary, 
additional facilities can be provided by 
an expansion of those already in active 
service. It may be borne in mind in this 
connection that the number of building 
Ways possessed by the active shipyards 
of the country is not necessarily the cri- 
terion of the industry’s capacity, which 


Launching of the United States Lines S.S. 
America was the highlight of 1939 ship- 
building. 723 feet long with a bean of 92 
feet this vessel has a load draft displace- 
ment of 34,000 tons. Built by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company 
at a cost of $16,000,000, the ship will carry 
1,209 passengers and a crew of 639 when 
it is placed in service in the spring of 1940. 
This is the largest liner ever constructed in 
the United States. 


depends also on machine shops and build- 
ing equipment, on the ability of yards 
to obtain trained personnel and on the 
ability of allied groups and industries 
to provide the materials required. The 
yards have kept their plants and equip- 
ment in a thoroughly modernized con- 
dition during the slack years which pre- 
ceded the awarding of the Maritime Com- 
mission contracts and the industry may 
be regarded as in «a high state of etli- 
ciency. 


Vessels now under construction em- 
body many advances in design and build- 
ing over vessels of a few years ago. It 
can be said perhaps for the first time in 
modern history that there is now a dis- 
tinct American practice in the design of 
ocean going vessels. This embraces such 
matters as the development of welding 
in ship construction, the advances in 
propelling and auxiliary machinery in 
the search for greater economy, the great- 
er compartmentation and _fire-proofing 
of ships in the interest of safety and the 
changed trend in interior decoration due 
to the use of non-combustible materials. 
These are strictly American develop 
ments which compare most favorably 
with shipbuilding advances by other na- 
tions in the same period. 


(Continued on page 68) 





























































VENTS across the Atlantic have led 
E to an overwhelming appeal in this 
country to preserve our neutrality. Mean- 
while matters of national defense and 
preparedness for any eventuality are up- 
permost in our minds as we take inven- 
tory of our resources. 

Railroad performance in 1939 was of 
particular significance in that it offered 
during the Autumn months a_ practical 
demonstration of the capabilities of the 
industry during a period of exceptionally 
heavy demand. For some years the coun- 
try has heard much about a “railroad 
problem,” and critics of the industry, 
turning aside from the main points at 
issue, freely predicted that because of the 
reduced number of equipment units, 
obsolescence of facilities and alleged un- 
dermaintenance of properties. railroad 
service would break down during a period 
of heavy traffic movement. These predic- 
tions, based on inadequate analysis of the 
facts. led to a feeling of uncertainty re- 
garding the adequacy of railroad facili- 
ties, 

The test came in September, following 
declarations of war by three of Europe’s 
major powers. For a period of eight 
consecutive weeks, from mid-September 
through the first week in November, the 
rail carriers loaded better than 800,000 
cars of revenue freight each week, 
averaging 829,500 cars per week. This 
was an increase of 23 per cent compared 
with the preceding eight weeks, and an 
increase of 37 percent compared with 
the eight weeks of May and June. Load- 
ings in each of the middle two weeks 
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of October were greater than in any 
other week since 1930. 

The railroads met the test successfully, 
handling the sharp increase in traffic vol- 
ume without a car shortage of any conse- 
quence, and without threat at any time 
of inadequate facilities or a break-down 
in service. However, the industry has by 
no means been content to rest on its 
laurels since passing the period of peak 
seasonal movement in October. Programs 
designed to increase the reserve capacity 
of the rail plant are being vigorously 
pursued, including the purchase of new 
cars and locomotives and expanding 
maintenance programs. The railroads are 
preparing for any eventuality and there- 
fore a discussion of railroad reserve ca- 
pacity at this time seems particularly 
appropriate. 


The Railroad Plant 


The changing transportation picture in 
this country since the war of 1914-1918 
has shown the following general develop- 
ments: A tremendous growth in the use 
of motor vehicles, both private and com- 
mercial, aided by heavy governmental ex- 
penditures for the construction and main- 
tenance of streets and highways; a con- 
siderable growth in the movement of 
freight by inland waterways, made possi- 
ble because of large annual expenditures 
by the Federal government for improve- 
ment and maintenance of inland rivers 
and canais; expansion of oil and gas 
pipelines; contraction in railroad facili- 
ties, brought about in part by economic 


RAILROAD 
RESERVE 
CAPACITY 


conditions and in part by unequal com- 
petitive conditions which have permitted 
motor vehicle, water and other carriers 
to cut deeply into railroad tratftic. 

The contraction in railroad facilities 
has taken the form of abandonment of 
some 20,000 miles of branch line since 
1920. In evaluating the present capacity 
of the rail plant, this figure is sometimes 
over-emphasized, as is also frequently the 


BY 
J. H. Parmelee 


Director, Bureau of Railway Economics 
Association of American Railroads 
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case in measuring or appraising current 
maintenance expenditures. 

The abandonment of 20,000 miles of 
branch lines has only slightly affected the 
capacity of main lines. Possibly there are 
some instances where abondoned lines 
could have been used, if retained, to re- 
lieve congestion on main lines during 
periods of heavy traffic movement. How- 
ever, the essential fact is that the main 
stems of our railroad system remain in- 
tact. 

As to equipment units, the reduction of 
some 50 per cent in number since the peak 
of 1924 or 1925 must be evaluated in the 
light of increased capacity per unit and 
increased performance per unit. Leaving 
aside for the moment the performance 
factor, the trend in equipment ownership 
and capacity since the peak in 1924 or 
1925, as the cause may be, is shown in the 
following table. 


of aggregate physical capacity, What has 
been the effect of improved performance 
per unit on plant capacity? This is a 
highly significant factor and is oftentimes 
given less than proper weight by those 
who endeavor to analyze the railroad 
situation. 


Railroad Performance in 1939 


From a traffic standpoint the heavy 
freight movement during September, Oc- 
tober and November featured the year 
1939. In the four weeks of October, a 
total of 3,375,000 cars of revenue freight 
were loaded, a figure greater than in any 
consecutive four weeks since 1930. Be- 
cause of greater average loading per car 
and increased average haul per ton, when 
measured by ton-miles the freight move- 
ment in October, 1939, was greater than 
in any month since October, 1929. By 


Table I 
Number and Capacity of Equipment Units in Service 


Class I Railways in the United States 


Locomotives in service ................. 


Aggregate tractive power (000,000 Ibs.) 


! 
Average tractive power per locomotive (Ibs.) + 
Freight-carrying cars in service ........ 
Aggregate capacity (000 tons) ......... 
Average capacity per car (toms) ....... 


Passenger-train cars in service 





7As of December 31, 1924. 

tAs of December 31, 1925. 

In the case of locomotives, the number 
in service at the end of 1988 was 33 per 
vent less than at the end of 1924 and 24 
per cent less than at the end of 1929. 
Because of an increase in average trac- 
tive power per locomotive of 25 per cent 
ever 1924 and 11 per cent over 1929, ag- 
gregate tractive power of locomotives in 
service in 1988 was only 18 per cent less 
than in 1924 and only 17 per cent less 
than in 1929. Keep in mind the fact that 
revenue ton-miles in 1937, the peak year 
of the depression period, were nearly 20 
per cent less than in 1929, and passenger- 
miles were about 21 per cent less. In 
other words, a decline in traffic was in 
part the cause of the decrease in equip- 
ment. 


With respect to freight cars, the num- 
ber at the end of 1938 was 29 per cent 
less than at the end of 1925, and was 25 
per cent less than in 1929. Increased ¢a- 
pacity per car in 1938, 10 per cent over 
1925 and 7 per cent over 1929, served to 
bring the reductions in aggregate freight 
car capacity to only a little more than 
20 per cent under 1925 and 1929. 

As to passenger-train cars, the number 
in 1938 was 29 per cent less than in 1924 
and 25 per cent less than in 1929. 

Keeping in mind, then, that the reduc- 
tion in number of equipment units since 
the period of peak ownership has been 
about 80 per cent, which shrinks to about 
20 per cent when considered in the light 
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As of December 31st 


1924 or 
1925 1929 1938 
.. ¥ 65,358 56,571 43,810 
; 2,593.2 2,550.8 2,123.5 
39,891 44,801 49,803 
.. £2,387,551 2,277,505 1,699,689 
.. & 105,570 105,411 $4,032 
32 4.8 46.3 49.4 
+ 55,040 52,259 39,309 


comparing certain performance factors 
in October 1929 and of 1939 considerable 
light will be thrown on present railroad 
capacity. 





similar. 

During October, 1929, the railroads 
had 23,301 “active” freight locomotives 
on line. They averaged 4,740,000) gross 
ton-miles of service per locomotive dur- 
ing the month. In October, 1939, the num- 
ber of “active” freight locomotives was 
19,020, and they averaged 4,941,000 gross 
ton-miles of service, or an increase of 3.3 
per cent over the average for October, 
We. As to reserves, there were SS4 
stored serviceable freight locomotives in 
October, 1989, and 5,525 unserviceable 
units undergoing or awaiting repair. By 
speeding up maintenance, the number of 
unserviceable locomotives could) be re- 
duced to about 35,000, thereby releasing 
about 2,500 additional locomotives for 
service. 

The next question is how close the 
railroads came to using up their reserve 
car capacity in October, 1939. From the 
standpoint of freight cars, there were 
198,890 cars awaiting repair on October 
1, and 167,805 on November 1, or let us 
say anaverage of 185,348 cars during the 
month. This represented 11.5 per cent of 
total railroad-owned cars on line. Ex- 
perience of the past indicates that when 
necessary the ratio of unserviceable cars 
can be and is reduced to a minimum of 
6 per cent. If, then, the rail carriers had 
been put to the extreme test they could 
have provided 86,300 additional cars by 
speeding up equipment maintenance. In 
addition, there was an average daily sur- 
plus of 66,000 railroad-owned cars during 
the month, which gives a total reserve 
of 152.500 cars, which at the rate of 2.47 


Table II 
Freight Operations in October, 1929 and 1939 


Class I Railways in the United States 


Revenue cars loaded (4 weeks) ........ 
Revenue ton-miles (000) 
“Active” frt. ears on line* ...... ree 
Cars loaded per “active” car .......... 
Revenue ton-miles per “active” car ...... 
Freight train speed (m.p.h.) ........... 
Net tons per train .................--.- 
Net ton-miles per freight train hour .... 





*Total cars, not including privately owned, 
less serviceable surplus cars. 


These figures are highly significant. 
Note that each “active” car performed 
on the average 20 per cent more revenue 
ton-miles in October, 1939 than in Oc- 
tober, 1929; that average freight train 
speed was nearly 24 per cent greater; 
that net tons per train were 9 per cent 
greater; that net ton-miles per freight 
train-hour were 3312 per cent greater. 
With greater traffic volume, these per- 
formance averages would probably have 
been even better, but the significant fact 
is that the railroads in October, 1939 
handled a freight traffic volume 17 per 
cent under October, 1929, measured by 
ton-miles, with 31 per cent fewer “ac- 
tive” freight cars. The situation with re- 
spect to freight locomotives is quite 


October October Per cent 
1929 1939 change 
4,679,411 3,374,943 Decline 27.9 
14,028,662 36,660,000 Decline 16.7 


... =1,974,458 1,367,486 Decline 30.7 


ee 2.36 2.47 Inerease 4.2 
dies 22,299 26,808 Inerease 20.2 
aay, 13.0 16.1 Inerease 23.8 

ree 843 919 Inerease 9.0 
sl 10,938 14,607 Inerease 33.5 


less cars awaiting or undergoing repairs and 


loads per car for a four-week period 
(Table IL) would have enabled the car 
riers to load 94,000 more cars per week, 
or for the month of October to have 
moved about 11 per cent more revenue 
ton-miles than they were called upon te 
move. 


Maintenance Expenses 


Space limitations permit only barest 
mention of the question of maintenance 
expenses, even though it has an im- 
portant bearing on the matter here under 
discussion. Much misconception of the 
maintenance question exists, primarily 
because analysts are prone to compare 
current expenditures with those of the 

(Continued on page G4) 








































































COAL SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 


ITUMINOUS coal, greatest of the 
B mineral fuel industries and primary 
source of national energy, suffering from 
economic ills accentuated by unwhole- 
some governmental panaceas, gave in- 
dications of recovery in the closing 
months of 1939. 

Sparked by another armed conflict in 
Europe which animated business and in- 
dustry to renewed activity, the weekly 
production of coal mounted from 6,000,000 
tons to more than 10,000,000 tons weekly 
during October and early November. 

Before December the war boom was 
spent, acceleration of output subsided 
and the weekly output of this essential 
natural resource recoiled to comparable 
production in recent years. Expected 
heavy increases in export trade with 
neutral countries, while belligerent coal- 
producing nations were locked in the em- 
brace of war, were disappointing in 
volume. 

The war spurt, however, successfully 
demonstrated the ability of the coal in- 
dustry to increase its capacity to meet 
greater domestic demands. As American 
involvement in the European cataclysm 
became more remote, the domestic de- 


mand subsided. During the few weeks 
the demand continued there was clearly 
revealed the potential capacity of exist- 
ing mines to produce an adequate supply. 
Furthermore, ample evidence was given 
to “snowbirds” attracted to the industry 
with expectations of war profits, that 
they made their entry at their own peril. 

Those engaged in the coal industry 
vividly recall the prosperous reign of 
King Coal during the World War and the 
high prices of the commodity in post-war 
years. Expansion of the industry in the 
war years, encouraged by the govern- 
ment to prosecute hostilities to a success- 
ful conclusion, brought temporary profits. 
It also swept the industry in later years 
to the brink of economic prostration. The 
records of the federal treasury show the 
industry has operated with deficits for 
the past 15 years. The National Re- 
sources Board says the depression in 
coal began in 1923. 

The year 1925 was the peak year of the 
coal industry in the number of mines 
operated and men employed. Production, 
however, reached the highest point in 
1918. In 1928 there were 9,331 mines in 
operation and in 1938 only 6,500. In the 






























BY 


Jesse V. Sullivan 


Secretary, West Virginia Coal Association 


same period the national tonnage fell 
from 564,000,000 to 344,000,000 tons, and 
mine employment dropped from 704,000, 
to 435,000. 

These comparative figures — reflect 
clearly the decline of the coal industry. 
They are also prognostic. In four weeks 
of last October the aggregate output of 
coal in the United States was 41,400,000 
tons. The annual production at that rate 
would have reached 532,000,000 tons. 
These figures reveal that with 30% of 
the mines suspended, and nearly 300,000 
fewer employees, the potential produc- 
tion of the industry could approximately 
attain the tonnage mark of the peak year. 

There are some who will contend that 
the increased production during last 
October could not be sustained during an 
entire year. Their contention is refuted by 
factual evidence. While the war spurt 
was in progress, railroads found some 
difficulty in moving the increased produc- 
tion. Many of their cars were employed 
in moving grain from the West. It re- 
quired days to open abandoned areas and 
more time to train new employees. The 
fact that there was a steady accretion 
of tonnage during these weeks indicated 
that the trend would have continued up- 
ward except for the decreased demand. 

This unusual and precipitate increase 
in the production of a commodity by an 
industry that many had thought deca- 
dent or moribund, was agreeably sur- 
prising to consumers. They have never 
learned to buy coal except when they 
have immediate use for the commodity. 
They demand it instantly when the coal 
bin is bare. 

Old King Coal, however, has not been 
asleep during his days of adversity. 
Neither economic grievances nor govern. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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BY 
Victor H. Scales 


Director of Public Relations 
American Petroleum Institute 


ISCOVERY of oil in) commercial 

quantities on September 5, 1989 in 
Mississippi may prove to have been the 
most important single event of the year 
in the petroleum South. 

Extent of petroleum reserves in Mis- 
sissippi is unknown, but the bringing- 
in of Union Producing Company’s No. 1 
Woodruff in Yazoo County is viewed by 
some oil men as confirmation of their 
long-held belief that Mississippi potenti- 
ally is a great oil state. Already the dis- 
covery has produced upturns in local 
business, and favorably has affected the 
welfare of thousands of farmers whose 
land has been leased. Several hundred 
drilling permits have been issued and 
some 50 geophysical crews, the industry's 
modern scientific explorers, have been 
at work. Exploration has extended even 
to Alabama. 

IIopes of Mississippi's farmers that 
this new sub-soil crop will do well by 
them are not unfounded. Already pe- 
troleum is, by far, the South’s No. 1 crop. 
This crop, worth in 1939 about $800,000,- 
000 at the well, was no small contribution 
to the South’s improving economy. 

Iarmer’s of the South's most northern 
state, Missouri, are hopeful also. Dis- 
covery of oil late in 1959 in Nebraska re- 
doubled exploring and drilling activity 
in the nearby Forest City basin of 
Missouri. Nebraska's is a comparatively 
new development. Missouri long has been 
regarded as having substantial reserves 
of petroleum, but decades of effort have 
failed to produce more than a few thou- 
sand barrels of oil a year. 








SOUTH’S OIL IN 1939 


WORTH $800,000,000 
AT THE WELL 


‘The Mississippi discovery brings to nine 
the number of southern oil-producing 
states. Production currently is large only 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, yet because of these four states 
the South has become the greatest. oil- 
producing section in the world. The 
United States continues to be the world’s 
greatest) oil-producing country, and = in 
1950 some 61 per cent of this country’s 
production came from southern wells. 


The discoveries in Mississippi and 
Nebraska constitute new embarrassment 
for the prophets of disaster who have 
been heralding scarcity ever since Colonel 
Drake’s well was brought in back in 1850. 
These developments again will necessi- 
tate an upward revision of the annual 
estimate of the nation’s oil reserves, 
which have been growing year by year. 

At the beginning of 19389 the South 
had 179,800 of the 369,640 producing oil 
wells in the United States. Typical of 
the patchwork economics that, by the 
very nature of crude oil in the ground, 
must characterize much of the industry's 
operations, the producing ability of these 
wells varies from the 0.6 barrels per well 
per day of West Virginia’s 17.700 wells 
to the 145.5-barrel daily average of the 
1,400 wells on Louisiana’s Gulf Coast. 

Together in 1939 these southern wells 
produced an estimated 767,178,000 bar 
rels of crude oil. This was 61 per cent of 
the total U. S. 1939 production of 1,260,- 
099,000 barrels. Sixty-three per cent of 
the South's production, 483,500,000) bar- 
rels, came from Texas. Oklahoma pro 
duced one-third as much, 161,041,000 bar- 
rels. Louisiana contributed 95,000,000 
barrels and Arkansas 20,540,000 barrels. 
These four states alone accounted for 98.8 
per cent of the South’s total. 

The 1939 yield of Kentucky's wells is 
estimated at 5,510,000 barrels, of West 
Virginia’s, 3,587,000 barrels. Although no 
data are yet available, production in 








Mississippi, Missouri, and Tennessee com- 
hined probably totalled about 100,000 
barrels. 

The slight decline in the South's pro- 
duction from the 1938 total of 773,737,000 
barrels, contrasted with the production 
increase in the rest of the country, re- 
flects no drop in the productive capacity 
of southern wells. Rather it is an index 
of the more effective operation of pro- 
duction control by proration, particular- 
ly in Texas and Oklahoma, the two 
southern states which are members of 
the seven-state Interstate Oil Compact. 
As ou conservation measure these states 
have agreed to hold oil production well 
below the maximum potential in order 
to extend the life and increase the po 
tential vield of the fields, and to eliminate 


(Coutinued on page 66) 






























































BY 


Donald D. Bode’, Ph.D 


Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Tampa 


ERSONS with imagination have pre- 
P dicted that scientists would develop 
fast-growing plants for use of the large 
population which some day may crowd 
the earth. These plants would supply pulp 
for the increased use of paper, fuel for 
power and residence heating as coal and 
oil disappear, cellulose for synthetic 
threads and plastics. 

Rapidly growing timber, concentrated 
in 2 comparatively small area’ would 
mean a pulp man's paradise—wood for a 
dollar a cord delivered at the mill—-and 
it appears that nature already has done 
the work proposed for the botanists. 

There is a tree that grows 355 feet tall 
in six years, with a nine-inch trunk; 45 
feet tall in 12 vears with a trunk 17 
inches in diameter. It is the so-called 
Australian pine, several species of which 
are native to the sandy foreshores of the 
Queensland coast of Australia and also 
found native to Java and other tropical 
islands of the Pacific. 

These trees are not true pines. They 
belong to the family Casurina, but look 
like pines because of their bushy growth. 
They have articulated needles. The wood 
resembles hickory. It is fairly soft while 
green, but when dry is hard as concrete. 
South Sea Islanders use it for war clubs. 
It is one of the iron woods of the tropics 
and sometimes is called “beefwood” or 
“beach she oak.” 

The rapidity of growth of Australian 
pine may be understood better by com- 
paring it with southern jackpine. The lat- 
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ter grows at the rate of approximately 
one cord per acre per year. Australian 
pine produces four to six cords per acre 
per year, according to reports of the 
Puerto Rican Forest Service. The wood 
is approximately 25 per cent heavier than 
jackpine, which means that the real yield 
is greater by that much more. 

While Casurina is not native to the 
United States, it will grow wherever the 
mean temperature of the coldest month 
is not below 54 degrees Fahrenheit- 
Florida, southern Texas and = southern 
California. Thousands of trees already 
have been planted in Florida as wind 
breaks, and these are reseeding them- 
selves into some fairly large patches, 

In India, where this fast growing tree 
has been farmed since 1896, the trunks 
are used for mine poles. On plantations 
it has reached a height of 90 feet with 
24-inch trunks in nine years. In its na- 
tive Australia the tree grows to a height 
of 150 feet with a trunk more than 16 
feet in diameter. 

On keys off the southwest coast of 
Florida, Australian pines have propa- 
gated themselves from seeds blown over 
from the mainland and have attained 
considerable height and density. They 
seem to prefer sandy islands to almost 
any other type of land, thriving in places 
where only cactus and sea grass grow 
native. 

As a result of dredging operations in 
Tampa Bay, a new island was thrown up 


Above—Australian pine seedlings, near the 
waters of Tampa Bay, Florida, the oldest of 
which is 11 years old. The tallest one rises 
56 feet. Right—An Australian pine tree 
planted on Davis Island, part of the city of 
Tampa, 13 years ago now has a trunk mea- 
suring 20 inches at breast height. 


PULP MAN’S 
PARADISE 
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four years ago. Some 20 to 25-foot) Aus- 
tralian pines already have grown there 
from seeds washed ashore, Casurina will 
grow in sandy soil to the very edge of 
salt water, awash at high tide. 

Iexperiments conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Tampa indicate that these trees 
may be a highly economical source of 
pulpwood. 

Using not too satisfactory laboratory 
apparatus which we were obliged to de- 
sign and: construct ourselves, we have 
produced 40 per cent and better pulp on 
a dry basis, containing 90 per cent and 
higher alpha cellulose, Since ST per cent 
alpha cellulose is the minimum required 
for the viscose rayon process, the experi- 
ments indicate a new source of rayon. 

Other products made from alpha cellu- 
lose include cellophane, gun cotton, ena- 
mel and lacquers, artificial leather, syn- 
thetic ivory and amber, collodion, blast- 
ing gelatin and various plastics. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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SOUTH’S LUMBER INDUSTRY 


PREPARED FOR 
WAR DEVELOPMENTS 





BY 


H. C. Berckes 


Secretary-Manager, Southern Pine 
Association 


HATEVER may develop from the 
war in Europe with respect to the 
effect upon the industries of the United 
States, the Southern lumber industry 
will be found prepared to fulfill what 
ever demands may be made upon it, and 
to meet any emergency that may arise. 
This statement, we confidently believe, 
will be proved correct both if the hostili- 
ties are confined entirely to the nations 
overseas and continue for a long period, 
and also if for any reason Uncle Sam 
should become involved as a participant 
in the conflict. 
Leaders in the Southern lumber in- 
dustry anticipate that if the hostilities 
are contined to foreign nations and con- 


. tinue for a long period—two years or 


more—-there is grave likelihood that 
other foreign countries, in addition to 
those at present involved, may be drawn 
into the conflict, and that there will de- 
velop a greatly increased demand = for 
American lumber, not only from the 


countries participating in the war, but 
also 


from neutral states on both sides 





of the Atlantic ocean, whose former sup- 
plies of forest products will have been 
evreatly curtailed, or probably entirely 
cut off, by the war. Of course, if the 
United States should become involved as 
au participant in the hostilities, extra- 
ordinary demands will be made upon the 
Southern lumber industry as well as 
upon all other American industries—by 
our Government to fill its requirements. 

The Southern pine industry today is 
much better equipped to meet any de- 
mands made upon it due to either a 
foreign war, or one in which Uncle Sam 
participates, than it was during the 
World War that ceased in 1918. It is 
better prepared now than ever before by 
experience, facilities, improvements in 
manufacturing and handling methods, 
und in cooperative efforts, all of which 
add up to an important factor for meeting 
extraordinary demands and — critical 
emergencies. 

The Southern pine industry at present 
is more efficiently organized than ever be 
fore, the result of past experiences and 
the necessity for concentrated industry 
auction during recent vears. The nature 
and plan of operation of the Southern 
Pine Association, and its relationship to 
the entire Southern pine industry, and 
iso to the South’s lumber industry as a 
whole, make it possible to procure prac- 
tically immediate industry action and co 


Lumber activity on the wharf at Baltimore, 
Md., is being duplicated at many southern 
ports on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


operation whenever called upon and for 


whatever worthy purpose. 

During the last World war. the South 
ern Pine Association embraced only a few 
states and in those and in additional 
Southern states, several other pine manu 
facturing organizations were operating. 
Now, however, the SPA embraces the en 
tire Southern lumber producing territory, 
which makes for the better handling ot 
lumber problems and needs. In addition, 
since the World war, the Southern lum 
ber industry, as a whole, has had an ex- 
ceptional experience in cooperative actis 
ity which can be considered as a “dress 
rehearsal” for just such intensive co 
operation as would be demanded under 
war conditions—this experience being the 
duties and functions imposed upon the 
industry during the NRA period. 

The experience gained by the Southern 
lumber industry in meeting emergencies 
and serving the nation during the last 
World war was most helpful and has not 
heen forgotten by the members of the in 
dustry. In the last World war the South 
ern Pine Emergency Bureau was organ 
ized and in efficient operation almost im 
mediately after the industry was called 
upon by the Government to furnish lum 
ber needed for cantonments for troops. 
for ship building, and for numerous other 
purposes, Government orders for lum 
ber were swiftly allocated to mills whieh 
were in the best position to quiekls 
furnish the specific kinds of lumber re 
quired. The proximity of the mills to the 
location Where the material was needed 

(Continued on page GA) 
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HE principal effects of the European 
war upon the cotton industry are 
three-fold, namely, (1) an increase in the 
world demand for American cotton—a 
development of recent weeks, (2) an in- 
crease in the demand for industrial 
fabrics such as duck, and cloth used for 
bagging purposes, and (3) the simultane- 
ous efforts of customers of the cotton 
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of possible war demand, 

Exports of raw cotton have increased 
to such an extent that the export subsidy 
of a cent and a half a pound, provided by 
legislation in the last congress, has been 
reduced to one-fifth cent a pound. Co- 
incident with this development, the price 
of cotton has risen 214¢ a pound above 
last September. 

The shortage of burlap bags and other 
forms of jute wrappings, occasioned by 
the war, has at least temporarily in- 
creased the consumption of cotton fabrics 
suitable for bags and wrapping purposes. 
The customary price differentials which 
favored jute have become very narrow or 
have disappeared altogether. Normally 
burlap has a price advantage of 2 to 3¢ 
a yard over cotton fabrics of comparable 
construction adaptable for bagging pur- 
poses, 

With respect to all classes of cotton 
goods, the concentrated buying last Sep- 
tember stimulated by low prices prevail- 
ing at that time, the need for replenish- 
ing inventories and the urge to prepare 
for possible quickening of demand due to 
the war, resulted in one of the heaviest 
buying periods the industry has ever ex- 
perienced. At the present time cotton 
mills are running at more than full double 
shift capacity in order to meet the re- 
quirements for delivery of orders placed 
in September and October. 

A basic change of fundamental impor- 
tance to coton mills is the continuous 
dwindling of cotton spindles, During 1939 
a million spindles disappeared. This is 
about the average rate of recent years. 
The number now in place is 25 million. 
Two years ago there were 271% million; 
in January, 1935, nearly 31 million. About 
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9 percent of the industry’s spindles are 
idle notwithstanding the shrinkage but 
these are regarded in the main as un- 
suited to present-day competition. Pro- 
gressively longer running time for the re- 
maining spindles becomes necessary es- 
pecially in periods of heavy demand. For 
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still more in November, Five years ago 
cotton spindles averaged 64 hours a week, 
Since the legal limit for labor shift in 
the cotton industry is now 42 hours, and 
most mills run only 40 hour shifts, some 
third shift running is inescapable. It 
could be argued that such is not the case 
if cotton mills could run on an even sched- 
ule throughout the year but delayed buy- 
ing and requirements of prompt delivery 
when orders are placed make it necessary 
for many mills to run part of their equip- 
ment a third shift when the cycle of heavy 
demand for cotton goods recurs. Manage- 
ment of the third shift, therefore, pre- 
sents an acute problem for the industry. 
The solution that most mills try to find 
is the use of it when the volume of busi- 
ness makes it necessary and abandon- 
ment of it when the volume recedes, 

Indications of three shift running come 
out more sharply when the spindle re- 
ports from the Cotton Growing states are 
examined separately from those pertain- 
ing to New England. In October, the aver- 
age active spindle in the South operated 
91 hours a week. Our estimate for No- 
vember is 94 hours. The highest previous- 
ly was early in 1937 when active spindles 
ran 91 hours. In 1935 the average was 67 
hours per week in Cotton Growing states. 
It is important to emphasize that even the 
recent high rate of operation did not meet 
the demands of customers. Billings dur- 
ing October and November more than 
equalled production and mill inventory 
was much cut down. 

It should also be said that the disap- 
pearance of spindles has not been at the 
same rate in all sections. In the South, 
since January, 1935, the loss has been a 
million one hundred thousand spindles, 


COTTON 
TEXTILE 
OUTLOOK 


The loss outside of the South is nearly 5 
million. Furthermore, only 614 percent of 
southern spindles are idle; outside of the 
South 17 percent are idle. For the reason 
that even at times of greatest strain upon 
the industry for production there have 
been about 21% million idle spindles, it 


can be assumed, as stated previously, 
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spindles in the industry at about 22% 
million. To date the mills with these effeec- 
tive spindles have shown an ability to 
average close to 90 hours a week for the 
industry as a whole when the pressure for 
deliveries warrants it. What additional 
facilities there are for three shift run- 
ning in the form of adequate housing or 
availability of labor awaits future tests. 

Coincident with longer hours of opera- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Paul B. Halstead 


Secretary-Treasurer, Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. 
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BY 


Charles J. Brand 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
The National Fertilizer Association 
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people as to our ability to feed our 


crops in 1940 because of plant food 
scarcity brought about by the wars in 
Europe. There need be no worry on this 
point so far as our next growing season 
is concerned. 

We find our country in an entirely dif- 
ferent situation as to raw materials for 
fertilizer manufacture than that which 
existed during the World War _ period 
1914-1918. That war came without warn- 
ing. There was no period for prepara- 
tion; no time for accumulation of stocks. 
At that time we were almost wholly de- 
pendent on Chile for our nitrates and on 
Germany for our potash. 

Nitrates from Chile were the only 
source of nitric acid for munitions manu- 
facture. The process also required the 
use of sulphuric acid to produce nitric 
acid and our superphosphate industry 
was called upon to surrender a part of 
its sulphuric acid for the cause. 

During the progress of the World War 
the process for the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen was developed in Ger- 
many and since that time has been per- 
fected in many countries including our 
own. Each acre of the earth’s surface 
has in the atmosphere above it 34,500 
tons of nitrogen as a source of supply. 
The supply is constantly being renewed 
by the gases resulting from the decom- 
position and combustion of nitrogen com- 
pounds. Two large and several small 
plants are in operation in this country for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in- 
to ammonia, and their output can be ma- 
terially and quickly increased if necessity 
arises. A part of this ammonia is con- 
verted into nitric acid by oxidation in 
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the presence of suitable catalytic agents. 
The nitric acid so produced is being used 
for the manufacture of explosives for 
munitions and of nitrate of soda for fer- 
tilizer use. While we are no longer en- 
tirely dependent on Chile for nitrate of 
soda, importation of this material has 


continued, some (00,00) tons being re- 
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importation is continuing at a normal 
rate. 

The largest tonnage of nitrogen for 
fertilizer use is from by-product sulphate 
of ammonia produced in the manufacture 
of coke. The mounting demand for steel 
has necessitated the use of more coke 
With consequent increased production of 
sulphate of ammonia. The natural or- 
ganic sources of nitrogen such as cotton- 
seed meal and other vegetable meals, 
packing-house tankage, and similar ma- 
terials will undoubtedly be available in 
larger quantities because the demand for 
human foods of which they are by- 
products will be greater. Even in ex- 
treme war emergency it appears that our 


Trans-shipping nitrates from storage in 
Virginia 
Courtesy Caterpillar-Tractor Company 


nitrogen needs for food production and 
defense will be adequately met. 
Previous to the outbreak of the World 
War, as mentioned above, we were al- 
most entirely dependent on Germany for 
our potash supplies. During that War 
the English blockade stopped all potash 


Shipments, The resources of this country 
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vate and plie agencles 1n au effort to 
develop domestic potash — production. 
Many enterprises were started and did 
their part during the war to relieve the 
potash shortage. All but one of these 
operations found themselves unable to 
meet the competitive prices when ship 
ments from Europe were resumed after 
the Armistice. One company commenced 
operations in 1916, recovering potash from 
the saline brines of Searles Lake, Cali 
fornia and has been in operation con 
tinuously since that time. Potash de- 
posits were discovered in the Permian 
Basin of New Mexico and Texas in 1921, 
Two companies have been in large scale 
production near Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
for several years and another company 
will enter production early next year. 
American production was equal to ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the country’s 

(Continued on page GO) 
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SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION 


NEARS RECORD HIGH 


angteran construction mounted to 
another peak in 1939, when accord- 
ing to reports published in the Construc- 
tion daily bulletin, contract values for 
the sixteen States south of the Mason and 
Dixon line surged upward to $925,981,000 
to put the year’s total within 1.5 per cent 
of equaling the all-time record estab- 
lished three years before. 


Industrial construction rose, privately 
financed building fell, and Federal funds 
were poured into a variety of activities 
which collectively assumed the para- 
mount part in bolstering the 1939 figure 
to a level surpassing the previous second- 
place record held by 1930, the year when 
gas pipeline projects forced Southern con- 
struction above the nine hundred million 
dollar mark for the first time. 


December’s contribution to the 1939 
total was $66,791,000, or slightly more 
than that of November and about 42 per 
cent under the December, 1939 figure, 
which marked the highest point in that 
year’s activity. The high point in 1939, 


however, occurred in May, during which 
contracts totaled $112,902,000. The low 
point of the year was June’s $59,004,000. 

Practically 18 per cent of the entire 
total for 1939 contracts in the South went 
for highway and bridge work, the $164,- 
416,000 figure for this type of construc- 
tion representing improvements in all of 
the sixteen States, with Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, Alabama and Kentucky 
heading the list in the order named. It 
is expected that the 1940 programs will 
equal or better those of last year, as fav- 
orable statements have been issued by a 
number of the State highway depart- 
ments, as shown elsewhere in this issue. 

Valuation of projects contracted for by 
private enterprise during 1939, as listed 
in the Construction daily bulletin was 
placed at $323,739,000, or 34 per cent of 
the year’s total. Despite this lack of a 
majority participation, private interests 
were responsible for projects valued 
above the total for private work in the 
preceding year. Although private build- 
ing projects were below the level set in 


Houston's big industrial expansion, Champion Paper and Fibre Company’s $3,000,000 
plant addition to producing high graded coated papers for Time and Life magazines, 
is shown under construction in the picture below. Overall length of the Fourdrinier 
paper machine will be approximately 400 feet. The building will harmonize with the 
existing sulphate pulp plant built back in 1937. Engineering for the 140 by 828-foot 
brick and stcel structure was done by H. K, Ferguson Co., of Cleveland; Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corp., New York, are contractors for the building and all necessary 
installations. Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., are furnishing the paper machine, which 
involves expenditure of approximately $1,000.000 and will be the world’s largest com- 
bination paper making and coating unit. 


































BY 


S. A. Lauver 


1938, industrial construction showed a 
gain. 

The advance in industrial construction, 
however, became most pronounced after 
formal hostilities broke out between the 
major European powers now at war. Of 
the $162,874,.000 in announced industrial 
contracts in the South, $71,053,000 were 
published in the first eight months of the 
vear. The $91,821,000 balance oecurred in 
the period following September 3, when 
Great Britain and France were at war 
with Germany over the invasion of 
Poland, September’s $18,367,000 of South- 
ern industrial contracts were followed by 
the peak $43,296,000 in October, the $22,- 
053,000 of November beginning a decline 
which continued in December as indus- 
trial work dwindled to $8,105,000, a figure 
more in keeping with the monthly aver- 
age before September. 

Industry in the South is so closely 
inter-woven into the country’s economic 
and social life, that general business im- 
provement soon reflects in increased op- 
erations here. Steel manufacturing, for 
instance, is at its highest level in many 
year, There are three important steel 
centers in the South—Baltimore, Birm- 
ingham and Weirton. Bethlehem Steel at 
the first, Tennessee Coal Iron and Rail- 
road Company and Republic Steel at the 
second-mentioned and Weirton Steel, a 
National Steel Affiliate at the West Vir- 
ginia point, are all participating in this 
activity and each are now engaged, or 
have within the year, completed exten- 
sions or improvements. 

Shipbuilding during the last several 
years has experienced a revival due to 
the Maritime Commission’s 50-ship a year 
for 10 years program. Newport News and 
Baltimore, great shipbuilding areas are 
keyed to beehive activity. Tampa, Pasca- 
goula and Beaumont are also recipients 
of huge ship contracts, which in the first 
two cities has resulted in important ex- 
tensions of facilities. 

*aper manufacturing is now one of the 
South’s most important industries. Al- 
though long existant, this industry be- 
came prominently important a few years 
ago when more than a hundred million 
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Dollar value of the South’s Construction 


dollars was poured into new plant con- 
struction. Not long after this is published 
the South’s first newsprint mill will start 
operations, construction will be well 
along on the first white paper mill deep 
in Southern territory, and construction 
is scheduled to start on an additional 
plant in Florida. Other of the recently es- 
tablished plants are building additions or 
making preparations for expansions. 
Freight rate parity granted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will place 
some Southern products in a better posi- 
tion to compete with those of other sec- 
tions, with expected action on textiles 
opening up the possibility of an increase 
in cotton spindle capacity to further raise 
the South’s dominance in processing. 
Improved industrial operations, such as 
steel, shipbuilding, mining and lumber- 
ing, naturally result in expanding pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, beverages, building 
materials and the chemicals that play 
such an outstanding part in furthering 
the possibilities of utilizing the South’s 
abundance of agricultural, mineral and 
forest products and by-products. All of 
these have shared in 1939’s aeccomplish- 
ments; are expected to again share in the 


potentialities of 1940, 

Power companies, realizing that exist- 
ing generating capacities would limit the 
actual predicted industrial expansion and 
at the same time apparently yielding to 
government pressure to make ready for 
national defense power demands, have 
embarked on new plant) construction, 
which for almost a decade has been prac- 
tically dormant. Private projects involy 
ing many millions of dollars are progress 
ing in practically all the Southern states 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Gov 
ernment sponsored hydro plants will aug- 
ment these steam plants and cooperative- 
built lines are extending power distribu- 
tion into rural areas, where improved 
farm income would result in increased 
power consumption. 

Great dams, other than the Tennessee 
Valley projects, are under way at various 
points, such as Sardis, in Mississippi, 
Pensacola, in Oklahoma, as well as the 
Great Salt Plains and Fort Supply proj- 
ects, Wappapello, in Missouri, Marshall 
Ford, Denison and others in Texas, with 
the possibility of others on the Savage 
River in Maryland and in West Virginia. 
Involving an expenditure of many mil- 
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Contracts Contracts 
Contracts to be Awarded 
Awarded Awarded Twelve Months 
December 1939 1939 














EFFICIENT 
FROM THE 
GROUND UP 


Coils above lintel — 
saves space! 


Opens out of reach of 
damage! 


Raises over snow, ice, 
obstacles! 


Can't bind, warp, sag 
or pull apart! 


Repels fire; defies in- 
trusion, weather! 


Slats can be individ- 
ually replaced! 


Designed to fit the 
opening — easy to 
install! 

You know you're going 
to get money-saving door 
efficiency when you in- 
stall Kinnear Rolling 

Doors. They've been tried 
and proved in the world’s 
best testing grounds — in 
actual use, under some of 
industry's most gruelling 
conditions—for more 
than forty years! And talk 
about durability! Rugged 
steel slats formed into an 
all-steel curtain and an- 
chored in rigid steel jamb 
guides, make Kinnear 
Rolling Doors almost 
wearproof! They're built 
for any doorway, for 
motor or manual control. 
Let us send you complete 
details. Write today! 

















BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, theatres, auditoriums, 
| RE re ree rr ererr ee ee $1,391,000 $2,657,000 $16,439,000 
Commercial (Stores, restaurants, filling sta- 
tions, g@rages, etc.) ......ccccccccccsccsceee 3,021,000 2,259,000 32,133,000 
Residential (Apartments, hotels, dwellings) .. 5,706,000 1,465,000 92,930,000 
REMERON STR Oh ath Pe Vise Np Wibic a kinsatdia Poe dee ie Wied ie.e 2,859,000 3,535,000 19,363,000 
$12,980,000 $12,916,000 $160,865,000 
pot Uf kn 0. i er $8,105,000 $23,985,000 $162,874,000 
PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal ................. $9,143,000 $10,315,000 $120,163 000 
RES SARS repr get tay Grune aka kr eee aan ar 12,442,000 9,623,000 77,986,000 
RSE SRS WEEE har gro Rear ea ee eer eer oe 1,534,000 5,911,000 61,423,000 
$23,419,000 $25,819,000 $259,572,000 
ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Airports ....... 5,658,000 $1,289,000 $65,090,000 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric ...... : 2,395,000 3,100,000 85,773,000 
Sewers and Waterworks ...............55. 1,084,000 28,016,000 27,391,000 
$9,137,000 $35,405,000 $178,254,000 
ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES .......... $13,150,000 $19,802,000 $164,416,000 
PI 85S 5AGS EN oe eS eens arene alene oes $66,791,000 $117,957,000 $925,981,000 
JANUARY NINETEEN FORTY 


Jree KINNEAR 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1600-20 FIELDS AVENUE 
COLUMBUS 0} 3 1(@) 
Agents in Principal Cities 








lions, these projects, together with many 
sewer and water projects and various 
flood control, harbor improvements and 
conservation undertakings, practically 
complete the heavy construction picture. 

Housing occupies an important posi- 
tion in the private building field. The fore- 
cast is that Americans will build and buy 
more homes during this year. Coupled 
with the fact that local housing authori- 
ties are going forward with numerous 
projects, which during 1940 will material- 
ize into expenditures of great sums of 
money, residential building seems to have 
good prospects. Commercial — building 
should in 1940 compare favorably with 
that last year, with such establishments 
further recognizing the fact that larger 
and modern selling spaces show definite 
results in more sales. 

Industrially, the start of the year of 
1939 was dominated by railroad ac- 
tivity with power plant construction pro- 
ceeding or planned at a number of points 
and new plants or additions either pro- 
posed or contracted for in various other 
fields such as steel, textile, aircraft, pe- 
troleum, chemical and paper. 

Railroads among those making the 
awards for rail and other supplies in con- 
nection with decided increased construc- 
tion and improvement programs were the 
Southern, St. Louis & San Francisco, Sea- 
board Air Line, Southern Pacific, Norfolk 
and Western and the Louisville and Nash- 
ville. 

Duke Power Co. started work on its 
$7,500,000 Cliffside power plant in North 
Carolina, Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
Richmond, proceeded with its Twelfth 
St. power station as the Consolidated Gas, 
Klectric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
carried forward work on its $3,600,000 
Westport steam plant addition and made 
plans for further expanding that station 
by an expenditure of $4,500,000, 

Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, 
let contract for a crude oil pipeline and 
the Texas-New Mexico Pipe Line Co. 
started work on a Texas gather system. 
Louisiana-Nevada Transit Co, proposed at 
natural gas pipeline from Louisiana to 
Arkansas; Dixie Pipeline Co. started its 
Texas pipeline project and Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. proposed reconstruction of its 
Port Arthur polymerization unit. Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. made awards for equip- 
ment for its new Front Royal, Va. plant. 
Karly developments in the year’s textile 
expansion were the 250-loom addition to 
the Bibb Manufacturing plant a Porter- 
dale, Ga., the $250,000 addition to Vanette 
Hosiery Mills, Dallas, additions to the 
Cedartown and Cartersville, Ga. plants 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

The most noteworthy award of Febru- 
ary’s construction activity was the group 
of contracts for Glenn L. Martin’s $3,000,- 
000 expansion at Middle River, near Bal- 
timore. Contracts for the buildings for 
the $5,000,000 plant near Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., were awarded by the Electro-Metal- 
lurgical Co. Chesapeake Corp., a paper 
manufacturer, made known its plans for 
a $300,000 building program at West 
Point, Va. 

Work has started on the sulphate and 
alumina plant at Georgetown, 8S. C., by 
the American Cyanamid & Chemical 
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Corp. American Tobacco Co. let equip- 
ment contracts for its $200,000 power 
plant addition at Durham, N. C. Tubize 
Chatillon Corp., rayon producer at Rome, 
Ga., asked bids for an addition. Dallas 
was the scene of operations on the $250,- 
000 furniture plant of the Kroehler Man- 
ufacturing Co. Ingalls Iron Works in 
March was pushing construction on its 
new ship ways at Pascagoula, Miss., and 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., was expending $1,000,000 for 
improvements. 

Industrial construction had begun to 
show a vast improvement by April, a 
month when the awards jumped to more 
than twice the total for any of the other 
months of 1939. Contracts were let for 
six buildings of the $10,000,000 Celanese 
Corp. of America plant at Pearisburg, Va. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Follansbee, W. Va., 
placed the order for a benzol refining 
unit. Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co., Fairfield, Ala., installed equipment 
for producing cold-formed building sec- 
tions, while sethlehem-International 
Supply Co., a Bethlehem Steel affiliate, 
made the award for a new warehouse to 
cost $250,000. United States Tobacco Co., 
Richmond, advanced with construction 
on a big plant as the Continental Oil Co. 
let the contract for facilities to cost $500,- 
000 in the Ville Platte oil field, Louisi- 
ana. 

Although industrial contracts dropped 
slightly in May, there were several im- 
portant projects in prospect or on which 
contracts were awarded such as the $5,- 
000,000 Hollingsworth & Whitney plant at 
Mobile, Ala., the $1,500,000 mechanical 
rubber goods plant for B. IF. Goodrich 
plant at Clarksville, Tenn., the Czecho- 
Slovakian Bata Shoe plant in rural Mary- 
land, near Aberdeen, and the addition at 
the Nitro, W. Va., plant of the American 
Viscose Co. American Rolling Mill Co., 
of Middletown, Ohio, contracted for its 
coal tipple at Huntington, W. Va., in con- 
nection with a $360,000 program. 

Construction was started at Elin, N. 
C., on a $500,000 plant for the Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. Contract was re- 
ported let in May for an $800,000 Mid- 
Continent refinery at Tulsa and the 
IHlaynes Hosiery Co., Winston-Salem, N. 
(., made the award for its big addition. 
M. J. Grove Lime Co., Lime Kiln, Md., 
planned a $250,000 quarry development, 
with a $100,000 milk plant proposed at 
Christiansburg, Va., by Southern Dairies. 
American Can Co. contracted for its 
$100,000 warehouse addition at Houston, 
Tex. Nolde Brothers, Norfolk, Va., made 
the award for their new $100,000 bakery 
and work moved ahead on a $100,000 pea- 
nut shell plant at Montezuma, Ga., for 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. Link-Belt 
announced the contract for its $100,000 
plant at Dallas, Texas. 

Irom July industrial construction im- 
proved through the next five months. 
United States Steel Corp. again came into 
the picture as it announced that construc- 
tion had started on a large central ore 
conditioning and sintering plant at We- 
nonah, Ala., for its subsidiary, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co, At the same 
time, Ecusta Paper Corp. was finishing 
the country’s first cigarette paper plant, 


a $2,000,000 enterprise at Brevard, N. C. 

Rustless Iron & Steel Co., Baltimore, 
Md., late in July made public its an- 
nouncement of a $1,300,000 plant expan- 
sion on which construction was progress- 
ing, with Bethlehem Steel Co. breaking 
ground in the same month for three new 
units at its Sparrows Point, Baltimore 
plant to cost between three and four mil- 
lion dollars. New textile facilities in- 
cluded the $1,000,000 modernization pro- 
gram at the Appleton Co., Anderson, S. 
C.; a $225,000 extension at Muscogee 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga.; a 
$100,000 investment of the Liberty Hos- 
iery Mills, Liberty, N. C., and projects at 
Gainesville, Ga., Thomaston, Ga., Bur- 
lington, N. C., South Pittsburgh, Tenn., 
and Pulaski, Va. Western Electric Com- 
pany’s project at Atlanta, Ga., was esti- 
mated at $400,000, Other prominent tirms 
mentioned in July reports on industrial 
expansion were international Shoe Co., 
with a proposed plant at Fulton, Mo. ; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., new ware- 
house and showroom at Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Eastman Kodak Co., Laboratory, 
Houston, Texas; Phillips Petroleum Co., 
a 20-mile pipeline in Texas, 

August's industrial total continued the 
upward trend. The $4,000,000 first unit 
of a power plant at Mobile, Ala., for the 
Alabama Power Co. represented a con- 
tinuation of the South’s power plant ex- 
pansion, Florida Power & Light Co., 
Miami, announced its $3,000,000 plant ad- 
dition. Contracts were announced on the 
$3,000,000 addition to the Houston, Texas 
plant of the Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Plans of Republic Steel Corp., Birming- 
ham, were estimated to involve $500,000. 
Gulf-Tex Drug Co., Houston, proposed its 
$100,000 winery ; Wackman Welded Ware 
Co., Lake Charles, La., was ready to start 
work on its $150,000 steel barrel plant. 
Magnolia Pipe Line Co., Dallas, let con- 
tracts for a 225-mile butane line with an 
additional 85 miles proposed Procter & 
Gamble’s Louisville, Ky., subsidiary, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., had a $400,000 
program under way with an additional 
$500,000 expenditure proposed. The de- 
hydration plant proposed at Raymond- 
ville, Texas, for Evergreen Farms Co. 
was to cost $100,000. Shell Oil Co, started 
on a $1,000,000 alkylation plant at Deer 
Park refinery, Houston. 

Railroads in September, when indus- 
trial contracts were higher than for any 
preceding month during the year, re- 
newed their activity in making ready for 
roadbed improvements, ordering new 
equipment. Seaboard Air Line, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Norfolk Southern 
and the Norfolk and Western were among 
these. Contract was reported for the $3,- 
200,000 National Biscuit plant at Atlanta, 
Ga., and the first announcement was 
made on a $3,000,000 pulp and paper plant 
proposed at Pensacola by the Florida 
Pulp and Paper Co. The Southern Wheel 
division of the American Brake Shoe and 
Il‘oundry Co. made awards for buildings 
under its $100,000 program. Fairfield- 
Western Maryland Dairy, Baltimore, con- 
tinued its plans for a $1,600,000 plant 
project. Directors of Monsanto Chemical 
Co. approved construction of a diphenyl 
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unit at Anniston, Ala. American Com- 
pressed Steel, Inc., acquired a Kansas 
City, Mo., riverfront site and proposed 
a $125,000 investment. West Point Man- 
ufacturing Co. received bids for an exten- 
sive improvement program. 

Industrial construction in October hit 
the highest point of the year. Duke 
Power Co. announced the $8,000,000 addi- 
tion to its Buck plant, near Salisbury, 
N. C., as work went forward on a huge 
unit at its Cliffside station. Georgia 
Power Co., Atlanta, placed orders in con- 
nection with its $4,000,000 Macon plant. 
Another Commonwealth & Southern sub- 
sidiary, the Alabama Power Co., did like- 
wise on its $3,500,000 Mobile plant. 
Florida Power & Light Co., designated 
the constructor for its $3,000,000 project 
at Dania. Virginia Public Service Co., of 
Alexandria, proposed its $2,000,000 steam 
generating station and Consolidated Gas, 
Saltimore, made awards in connection 
with the further extension of its facili- 
ties. 

Kieckhefer’s plant at Plymouth, N. C., 
operated as the North Carolina Pulp Co. 
made the awards under its $1,000,000 pro- 
gram. Rayon weaving facilities at South 
Boston, Va., were being expanded by the 
Carter Fabrics Corp. and a 50-per cent 
expansion of the $10,000,000 Celanese 
plant at Pearisburg was reported. Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla., pro- 
ceeded with its $1,500,000 building pro- 
gram. Shell Oil Co. announced contracts 


for a S600,000 Arkansas gasoline plant. 
General Electric Co. purchased the site 
for a Jackson, Miss., headlight plant. 

November's total for Southern Indus- 
trial projects, while about one-half of the 
peak activity of the preceding month, was 
still far in advance of the other months 
of 1939. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation’s $4,- 
000,000 tetra-ethyl lead plant expansion 
at Baton Rouge, La., was the leading 
project, others being a 450-mile pipeline 
ncross three southeastern states for Gulf 
Oil Corp.; award for buildings of the $1,- 
000,000 Nashville, Tenn., plant at Avia- 
tion Manufacturing Corp.; additional 
facilities to cost $125,000 at the Lone 
Star Cement plant, Manchester, Texas, 
and a $190,000 distillate recovery plant 
in east Texas for the Lone Star Gasoline 
Co, 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
Baltimore, prepared to start coustruction 
on its $1,000,000 office and exchange 
building ; Celanese Corporation of Amer 
ica has under way $100,000 improvements 
at its Cumberland, Md. plant. An ex- 
tension to the St. Louis, Mo., Coca-Cola 
plant involves $160,000. Brunswick (Ga. ) 
Pulp and Paper Company’s program is ex- 
pected to cost $500,000. About $250,000 
is to be spent at Houston, Texas, by the 
Pollock Paper and Box Co, The milk 
condensary to be erected at Statesville, 
N. C., by the Carnation Co, is to cost 
$200,000, and a fruit warehouse for the 
Gulf Mobile and Ohio, $250,000, 


Among the projects active at the close 


of the Southern industrial year were: 
Superstructure for the Neuces Bay Sta- 
tion of the Central Power and Light Co. ; 
addition to the Hlohenwald, Tenn. plant 
of the General Shoe Co.; orders placed 
by Pacific Mills for plant equipment to be 
installed at Columbia, S. C.; Norfolk and 
Western Railway's $500,000 coal classi- 
fication, storage yard and 200-car capac- 
ity repair yard at Lamberts Point, Nor 
folk ; the $5,000,000 Florida-Georgia pipe 
line for the Southeastern Pipeline Co.: a 
$200,000 steel container plant at New Or 
leans, La., for Rheem Manufacturing Co. : 
Follansbee, Brothers’ proposal to install 
cold reducing mills and complementary 
machinery at Follansbee, W. Va. 

A milk condensery at Clarksburg, W. 
Va., for Carnation Co. is to cost S250,000, 
A furniture factory at) Waxahachie, 
Texas; $110,000; an extension to double 
the output of the Sand Springs (Okla.) 
Textile Mills Inc., 8500,000; a substation 
modernization program at Mobile for the 
Alabama Power Co., $250,000; Basin Pipe 
line Company's pipeline project from Big 
Spring, Texas: a construction program at 
the Ampthill, Va. plant of Ee. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Ine., 1,000,000; im 
provements in W. Va. by the Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., Roanoke, Va., S300, 
OVO; the Union Bag & Paper plant addi 
tion at Savannah, Ga., $100,000; proposal 
to double the cracking capacity of the 

(Continued on page 70) 


New Industrial Plants and Expansions in the South 
During December, 1939 
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cottonseed is substantially smaller 
than that of the previous year, prices of 
seed and products advance. The supply 
of cottonseed from the 1937-1938 crop in 
the United States was the largest of 
record; 6,325,733 tons being crushed. 
The indicated and actual supply in 193s- 
1939 was about 30 percent less than that 
from the previous crop, consequently 
many operators anticipated that values 
would advance during the season which 
ended last July 31. 

Unfortunately the expected did not 
happen. The season was one of declining 
prices, a condition brought about by gen- 
erally lower prices for agricultural com- 
modities and heavy increases in the pre- 
duction of lard and soybean oil and meal. 
These factors were ignored by many oil 
mill men whose mistaken judgment 
caused them to have operating losses for 
the season. 

The cottonseed industry has weathered 
many storms. Therefore, those who are 
in the business have put the immediate 
past behind them and now look forward 
to future progress and service. Men who 
have created wealth from a once waste 
product aren’t easily discouraged. Pres- 
ent markets must be maintained against 
aggressive competition and new outlets 
sought for cottonseed products. That's 
the task ahead. and one to which the in- 
dustry is lending its efforts. 


| igoercnended when a season’s crop of 


Inside a cottonseed oil mill 


OTTONSEED 
NDUSTRY 1939 


The prospective crush from the cur- 
rent crop is approximately the same as 
last season, about four and a quarter 
million tons. Cotton has been harvested 
rapidly and in most of the Belt, seed have 
moved steadily to the mills. In some sec- 
tions sellers have held seed off the 
market, anticipating higher prices be- 
cause of war conditions or otherwise. 
Values rose substantially in September, 
but softened, in case of oil, as the season 
progressed. It is probable that operators 
have proceeded cautiously and have, to a 
considerable degree, sold against pur- 
chases of raw material. Cottonseed 
prices have advanced materially with the 
season and will average above those for 
last year. 

Although the pressure on cottonseed 
products from lard and soybean oil and 
meal continues unabated, the industry is 
maintaining its place in the markets very 
well. Imports of fats and oils for the 
first three quarters of 1939 were about 
equal to those for the same period last 
year, but were nearly 900 million pounds 
less than for the first nine months of 
1937. 

The demand for cottonseed cake and 
meal has been and is excellent. The 
drought throughout much of the Western 
cattle country has stimulated consump- 
tion to a marked degree. Educational 
work by the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, supplemented by ad- 
vertising by individual units within the 
industry, has been most effective in creat- 


BY 


S. M. Harmon 


Secretary, National Cottonseed Products 
Association 


ing sales of cake and meal. Both linters 
and hulls are moving freely into con- 
sumption, and at fair values, 

Cottonseed oil mill operators have 
striven for many years to bring about a 
more balanced system of farming in the 
Cotton Belt. They have felt that if cot- 
ton farmers would increase their produc- 
tion of livestock, the producers would be 
more prosperous, and because of richer 
soils, could still raise a normal supply 
of cotton. Incidentally there would be 
better outlets for the mills’ meal and 
hulls. Figures show that the number of 
livestock on Southern farms is increasing 
‘rapidly, and despite a forty percent re- 
duction in the acreage planted to cotton, 
the size of the crop is sufficient to the 
need for the staple. 

Restrictive legislation by the Federal 
Government and by many States. still 
hampers the free movement of cottonseed 
oil when sold in the form of margarine. 
Efforts have even been made in some mid- 
western states to tax cottonseed oil and 
other vegetable oil shortenings. These 
taxes are disguised as revenue measures 
but are in reality tariffs designed to pre- 
vent competition. 

The consumers are not always going to 
support such discriminatory laws, espe- 
cially where they only result in higher 
priced foods. It would appear reasonable 
that if the proponents of such legislation 
would devote their efforts to improving 
the quality of their products and to good 
merchandising, they would be too busy 
to try to destroy competition by having 
laws passed. There is always a need for 
good products, and he who makes them 
and practices sound methods of distribu- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Safe Sensation 
of The Century York | 


OUT-OF-SIGHT DOOR 


(PATENTED) 


SAFE LINE 


York Safe is the Out-of- 











An exclusive feature of the 






Sight Door that is now made in all models in Class i 







"AT and Class “B construction. These heavily insu- 1, 
lated doors can be opened and closed easily, sliding on 
a roller bearing track in and out of the concealed side 1} 
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pockets, out of the way and out of sight. 




























Iilustrated above and to the right are part of 
S Safes recently installed in the Seamen's 
: Bank For Savings, New York City. The Out- 
of-Sight feature allows York Safes to be 





FE placed alongside each other, side by side in 
f solid batteries or placed in suitable corners. 
é There is no aisle obstruction, no interference 
f with other doors, nor office machines and 
bP equipment. The Out-of-Sight Door Safe saves 
t valuable floor and aisle space. 
Glide-Out-Cabinets are moved flush Swinging door Safes necessarily waste floor space where a 
with outside front with case. battery of Safes is used. Saving space means saving money. 
Therefore, the York Out-of-Sight Door Safe is economical 
protection. 
Out-of-Sight Door Safes can be easily placed at point of 
use, combining accessibility with protection. 
York’s exclusive Glide-Out-Cabinet, an accessory feature, 
i will bring all or part of the Safe interior equipment to the 
front so that every available filing inch can be utilized, even 
4 in the rear of topmost drawers. This convenient feature is 
found only in York Safes. 
| 
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New Ways 












































Something New In Safes 


The York Safe and Lock Co., York, 
Pa., has developed a new idea in safes. 
Originally intended for banks, where 
they give the appearance of ornamental 
filing cabinets, they are applicable to 
general business offices. 

The manufacturer calls particular at- 
tention to a patented Out-of-Sight door 
which slides on a roller bearing track in 
and out of concealed side pockets. In 





this way no extra room is occupied when 
the safe doors are open, thus avoiding 
interference with other equipment or 
other doors. 

An accessory feature termed the Glide- 
Out-Cabinet is said to bring all or part 
of the Safe interior equipment to the 
front so that filing space is available to 
the last inch, even in the rear of the top 
drawers. 





Abrasion-Resisting 


Ven-ite Floors 

The Ven-ite Company Incorporated, 
250 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has perfected new methods of floor 
installation so that the advance in abra- 
sive quality is declared to be a real 
innovation in better floors. A Ven-ite 
floor, according to a recent test by a well 
known engineering laboratory, gives 
twenty times the wear of the regular 1-2, 
cement-sand-mortar topping, and this re- 
sistance to abrasion is claimed to be the 
quality needed to prevent dusting and 
disintegration in cement floor finishes. 





For Weatherproofing and 


Preserving 


The oldest method known for preserv- 
ing wood is probably that of charring, 
and it was this principle that suggested 
the idea for a new formula developed by 
Carbon Chemical Products, Ine., of Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., through which it is now 
possible to char almost any kind of ma- 
terial, including metal, concrete and 
asbestos, without the use of fire, for 
waterproofing and preserving such ma- 
terials. The base of the product is char- 
coal obtained by burning hardwood to 
800 degrees Fahrenheit. With about the 
same consistency and coverage as paint, 
the product is black in color and may be 
applied easily with a brush or spray to 
concrete, brick, plaster, any kind of roof- 
ing, canvas, paper, metal and all types of 
wood. It is non-poisonous and non-explo- 
sive; will not burn the hands, and is re- 
sistant to fire, common acids, salt, ter- 
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mites, ete. It is manufactured under the 
trade name of Kar-Bon-Seal. The com- 
pany also makes another product, Kar- 
Bon-Sealuminum, which has all the 
properties of Kar-Bon-Seal but dries to 
a silvery finish and also serves as a heat 
deflector for roof work. 


Glass Insulated Motor 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has recently built 
a glass-insulated motor with all coils in- 
sulated with woven glass tape. This per- 
mits it to run at very high temperatures, 
it is claimed, thus producing much more 
power for its size. Ordinary insulating 
tape would char under the temperature 
at which the motor is designed to operate, 
so the woven glass insulating tape is 
used. The motor is equipped with its 
own ventilating system consisting of a 
filter, motor and blower which forces 
cool, pure air to its windings. 





Importance of Clean Tubes 


As sludge, rust, scale, soot, coke or 
other fouling deposits possessing insulat- 
ing properties begin to form in the tubes 
of boilers, condensers, oil refinery or other 
heat exchanging equipment, the efficiency 
of the equipment begins to decrease, 
bringing about increased operating costs. 
The complete removal of tube-insulating 
or tube-clogging deposits is comparatively 
easy and rapid, as well as inexpensive, 
if the operation of cleaning the tubes is 





Wilson “Matched Units” for Tube Cleaning 


undertaken as soon as the presence of 
such deposit is detected, or even sus- 
pected, and properly designed well-built 
tube cleaning equipment is used. Thomas 
C. Wilson, Ine., 55 Vandam Street, New 
York, has issued a 36-page bulletin pre- 
senting much interesting information on 
tube cleaning and describing the Wilson 
“Matched Units’—tube cleaner motors 
and cutter heads, specifically designed to 
work together and thus assure the maxi- 
mum of efficiency from both when oper- 
ating as a single unit. 


Simplex Control Filter 
Watchman 


A new “telltale” device which automati- 
cally flashes a light signal when it is time 
to change or clean air-conditioning equip- 
ment filters has been introduced by Sim- 
plex Controls, a division of Herbusch 
Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. Easily at- 
tachable to all types of commercial or 
domestic installations, the device is 
claimed by the manufacturers to be the 
only combination pressure gauge and 
automatic signal embodying accuracy and 


of Doing Things 


dependability, with practical simplicity, 
long life and low cost. The attachment 
operates equally well with winter condi- 
tioning systems. 





Dynamic Braking Control 


For use on electrically-operated cranes 
and hoists, The Electric Controller & 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces the “‘EC&M A. C. Dy- 
namie Braking Hoist Control.” This new 
control eliminates the mechanical load 
brake on the crane and is operated en- 
tirely from the alternating current source 
of power. It may be used with any stand- 
«rd A. C. wound rotor hoist motor. Three 
important features of this new magnetic 
hoist controller are: power saving, elimi- 
nation of upkeep cost of mechanical load 
brake, and faster lowering speeds. 

—_—_—ESESE——— 


Norton Grinding Machines 


Announcing a new universal grinder 
known as the Type LC Multipurpose, 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., de- 
clares the machine performs both exter- 
nal and internal grinding operations with 
equal ease. The base is a sturdily ribbed 
single casting with reservoirs for coolant 
and hydraulic oil being cast as an in- 
tegral part. The table can be propelled 
hydraulically, or if desired, by hand 
through a two-speed arrangement. In the 
wheel feed mechanism, two ranges of 
feed are provided, either of which is se- 
lected by pushing in or pulling out a 
single knob. An electric dwell control 
for the hydraulic traverse mechanism is 
supplied as part of the machine equip- 
ment. The headstock is of the universal 
type and is driven by either a one-half 
horsepower constant speed A. C. or an 
adjustable speed D. C. motor. An inter- 
esting feature of the wheel slide is the 
quick adjustment. The machine swings 
12 inches and is built in 24-inch, 36-inch, 
48-inch and 72-inch lengths, ranging in 
weight from slightly over 5000 pounds to 
slightly less than 7000 pounds. 





While bearing the same type designa- 
tion as the earlier model a number of 
practical refinements have been incorpo- 
rated in the new line of 10-inch cylin- 
drical grinders announced by Norton 
Company. An outstanding change is the 
general appearance of the machine, a 
feature that necessitated a completely 
new base. Provision has been made for 
suspending the oil and coolant pumps 
vertically on springs so that the pumps 
can now run submerged. Type C ma- 
chines are available with hand, hydraulic 
or mechanical traverse of the table, and 
can be converted from manual to auto- 
matic control merely by turning a switch 
on the front. 
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There’s a SUPER-CITY right across the street! 


Every city in America has been blended into one 
big Super-City right across the street from you. 
Long Distance did it. You can pick up your 
telephone and reach any point in Super-City 
quicker than you could walk three blocks! 
Super-City is brimming with new business. 
Your telephone will help you find it—help 


you sift the good prospects from the poor ones. 


JANUARY NINETEEN FORTY 


You can follow up a promising lead in Boston 
or close a profitable order in New Orleans—all 
in a matter of minutes. 

Whether you’re buying, selling, collecting, or 
delivering, Long Distance telephone service 
multiplies your ability to get places and get 
things done—in direct, personal discussion with 


the men who make decisions. 















NEW WAYS OF 














Packless Expansion Joint 


An improved and simplified, compact 
packless expansion joint for steam and 
hot water lines is announced by the 
American District Steam Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Known as the ADSCO 
Packless Expansion Joint, U-Ring Type, 
for low and high pressure and tempera- 
ture service, the new joint has an expan- 
sion element operating on the principle 
of cold springing used in the installation 
of pipe bends. The element is a series of 
welded U-Rings of corrosion resistant 
steel welded to the steel body and the 
guide on the movable sleeve to form a 
permanent seal between the stationary 
body and the movable sleeve. The unit is 
illustrated and described in Bulletin No. 
35-D0A, issued by the company. 


Steel Cutter and Shank 
Grinder 


Designed to handle solid or hollow 
steels up to and including 14-inch hexa- 
gon, round or quarter octagon, Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New York 
City, announces a new, size 500, com- 
bination drill steel cutter and shank 
grinder. The new unit is declared to cut 
steel cleanly and squarely in only a few 
seconds without burning, a quick acting, 
self-locking vise holding the steel rigidly 





Ingersoll-Rand Steel Cutter and Shank 
Grinder 


on both sides of the cut. It may readily 
be changed from a cut-off machine into a 
shank grinder by removing the cut-off 
wheel and substituting a grinding wheel. 
As a grinder it can be used for squaring 
up striking faces of the shanks of drill 
steel, moil points, chisels and the striking 
end of rock drill pistons. The machine is 
powered with an Ingersoll-Rand “Multi- 
Vane” Air Motor. 





All-Neoprene Friction Sur- 


face Transmission Belt 

l’‘ollowing three years’ research and ex- 
perimentation, Hewitt Rubber Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., is now manufacturing 
an all-Neoprene Friction Surface Trans- 
mission Belt, designed to withstand the 
destructive action of mineral oils on rub- 
ber friction compounds. The new belt, 
known as the Duroil Hewprene Trans- 
mission Belt, has no natural rubber, the 
friction and skin compounds being of 
Neoprene synthetic oil proof material. 
Hewprene is the Hewitt trade name for 
products containing Neoprene, a Du Pont 
“base.” 
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DOING THINGS 


New Uses for Porcelain 


Enamel 

Relating to a new industry—that of 
applying porcelain enamel to hot water 
tanks and to corrugated roofing and sid- 
ing—Porcelain Steels, Inc., a new corpo- 
ration of Cleveland, Ohio, announces two 
porcelain enameled products which 
should be of interest to home owners and 
to industry. Product number one is a 
scientifically designed and tested hot- 
water tank, coated inside and outside 
with porcelain enamels recently devel- 
oped for this purpose by leading manu- 
facturers of these finishes, notably the 
Ferro Enamel Corporation of Cleveland. 
They are tough and elastic enamels, capa- 
ble of withstanding severe punishment of 
hot water under pressure and the corro- 
sive action of hot water. The tanks are 
welded on a special machine developed 
and manufactured by the Federal Ma- 
chine and Welder Corporation. This ma- 
chine weighs 30,000 pounds and is capa- 
ble of producing a longitudinal weld of 
tanks up to 60 inches in 9 seconds. The 
weld is made in such a manner that the 
seam is practically impossible to detect 
after the enamel is applied, nor does the 
weld fatigue the metal or create strain. 

Product number two is porcelain 
enameled corrugated roofing and siding 
which is being made under the Kor-Lok 
patents. This is an interlocking type of 
corrugated steel coated on both = sides 
with special porcelain enamels. An im- 
portant feature is the complete conceal- 
ment of all fastenings which hold the 
product to the building. There are no ex- 
posed nail holes to rust, and it is fire- 
proof. Maroon, green, gray and black 
colors will be available, and for indus- 
trial operations requiring light reflec- 
tance a white undersurface is offered. 
No painting is necessary—only an occa- 
sional cleaning with soap and water to 
remove dirt film. 

Donald I). Smith, president of Porce- 
lain Steels, Inc., has had wide experience 
with enamels, having served with Briggs 
Manufacturing and other companies en- 
gaged in producing porcelain enamels. 
(. KE. Murphy, recently with the Grand 
Rapids plant of Fisher Bodies as welding 
foreman, is manager of the Poreclain 
Steels plant, which is at Cedar and Ash- 
land Road, Cleveland. 





Stainless Expanded Metal 

Possessing many advantages over ordi- 
nary expanded metal, especially where 
moisture or corrosive gases are present, 
Stainless Expanded Metal has found im- 
portant new applications in the growing 
list of uses for Stainless Steel. Expanded 
stainless is now being used as a guard 
for electrical motors produced by a na- 
tionally known manufacturer, while an- 
other use is for vegetable display stands, 
since moisture and food acids will not 
affect stainless steel. Many other appli- 
cations are broiler shelves for ranges, re- 
frigerator shelves, utensil sterilizers, 
continuous dryers, air filters, service 
trays, safety guards, kiln shelves and 
storage bins. According to engineers of 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, producers, Stainless 
Expanded Metal has all the advantages 
of stainless steel sheets. 


Unusual Rubber Belt 

Application 
The Moretti-Harrah Marble Company 
of Sylacauga, Ala., reporting to The B. 
IF. Goodrich Company an unusual appli- 
cation of rubber belting, states that 4- 
inch, 4-ply Highflex endless belts 24 feet 
long are being used as slings for handling 
finished and unfinished marble. Two 
belts are used on each crane, and blocks 
weighing as much as 10,000 pounds are 
lifted. Transferred into belt stress, this 
equals ten times the tension usually re- 
quired in transmission service, accord- 
ing to Paul W. Van Orden of Goodrich, 
but no failures of the Plylock splice em- 

ployed have been reported. 


Cutting-Off Machine 


The American Instrument Company, 
Silver Spring, Md., announces a new ma- 
chine of the bonded-abrasive wheel type 
for cutting glass, quartz, ceramics, 
metals, commercial and semi-precious 
stones, ete., in the form of sheets, rods, 
tubes and blocks. It cuts up to 34% inches 
on materials with flat surfaces. By rotat- 
ing the material as it is being cut, rods, 
tubing and the like can be cut up to 6 
inches thick. True, clean cuts are made 
speedily and precisely by means of a 
motor-driven  rubber-bonded — abrasive 
wheel 12 inches in diameter (0.04 or 0.06 





Improved Cutting-Off Machine 


inches thick) without chipping or break- 
ing the material. The machine is especi- 
ally suitable for slicing all kinds of tub- 
ing, making extremely shorts cuts. The 
unit Consists essentially of a non-corro- 
sive cutting table adjustable for cuts of 
various angles ; cutting wheel direct con- 
nected with a 115-volt, 60-evele a. ¢. 
motor; centrifugal pump for pumping 
water from a built-in pump to the spray 
heads that play a steady stream of water 
upon the cutting wheel, mounted on a 
rigid steel stand. Bulletin No. MR 2074, 
issued by the company, presents full de- 
tails. 





WOVEN WIRE— 
Catalog No. 50-37—“‘Audubon Metalwove 
Belts,’ showing numerous types of con- 
veyor and processing belts which may be 
obtained in ductile metal most resistant to 
various operating conditions, such as flame, 
high temperatures up to 2100 degrees Fah- 
renheit, sub-zero temperatures, corrosion, 
contamination, abrasion, impact, ete.; vari- 
ous weaves, meshes and wire diameters are 
pictured. 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp., Richmond 
Street and Castor Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 
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THe ARUNDEL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. ! 
CONSTRUCTORS AND ENGINEERS 








Distributors of 


SAND » GRAVEL » STONE | 
and 


COMMERCIAL SLAG 





A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 


Our complete organization with years of experience in success- 
fully executing large construction contracts of various kinds is 
prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and 
concrete dams, drydocks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor 
improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock 
work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 





PERSONNEL: 
JOSEPH V. HOGAN, President E. L. WADE, Assistant Secretary 
W. BLADEN LOWNDES, Vice-President J. N. SEIFERT, Asst. Secy. and Asst. Treas. 
RICHARD A. FROEHLINGER, Secy. and Treas. C. W. BLACK, Chief Engineer 


HOWARD O. FIROR, General Supt. 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street 
! BALTIMORE, MD. 


Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI, FLA. 
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AS WE ENTER 1940 


Have you plans 
for expanding your business? 





Correspondence invited 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
Gwynn CrowTuer, President 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











LONG LIFE TO LUMBER! 


To add from 8 to 20 times the ordinary life and 
service you might expect from your lumber, use 
only pressure-preserved woods treated with ZMA 
or Creosote. Eppinger and Russell Co. has, for 62 
years, been treating poles, ties, posts, piling, cross 
arms, cross ties and other timber for the nation’s 
leading industrial firms and utilities. Safeguard 
your lumber against dry rot and termites by em- 
ploying this outstanding wood-treating service. 


PRESSURE-TREATING PLANTS AT: 
Jacksonville, Fla., 


and 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


EppiNGeER anv Russet C2 
84 Eighth Ave., New York City 











DRAWING MATERIALS 


Drawing Instruments, Slide Rules, Planimeters, Drawing 
and Tracing T’apers, Drafting Room Furniture, Surveying 
Instruments, Tapes. 


PIGMENT Waterproof Drawing Ink 
Catalogue sent on request. 
Inquiries solicited. 


F. WEBER CO. 227 PARK AVENUE 


Est. 1853 BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 
Producers and Manufacturers of 
GEORGIA MARBLE 


TATE, GEORGIA 


Atlanta: Chicago: Cleveland-Dallas New York 
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Ir will pay you to in- 
vestigate Pensacola’s op- 


Pensacola has 
what Indushry 


portunities for industry 
and commerce. Pensa- 
cola invites industry and 
it has what industry 
needs, For special in- 
formation write B. F. 
Langford, Manager, Municipal Ad- 
vertising Board— 


PENSACOL 






FLORIDA 


on the Gult- 








FINANCE 
and « « « 
INDUSTRY 


» » » 








Opinions of the outlook for the current year are generally 
optimistic although hesitation is evident about the course of 
business beyond the first quarter. Most industrialists and 
financiers who have offered opinions dwell upon the necessity 
for a more sympathetic and cooperative attitude of government 
before we can count upon steadily advancing prosperity. 

Some think there will be a mild recession in steel in the 
first quarter ; others think this will come in the second quarter 
of the new year. This notwithstanding the predicion that the 
output of automobiles in 1940 will probably reach 4,500,000, 
and the general belief that building—both industrial and 
dwelling—will be more active. 

If there is a let-down in steel production it will not be sur- 
prising in view of the high average maintained in the latter 
part of 1939. To keep the mills going at the rate of 90 per 
cent and over for any considerable length of time would 
naturally lead to a decline in production due to the necessity 
for repairs. 

Mills have no large stocks of steel on hand and it would not 
be unusual if stocks were increased during periods of pause 
in the demand. More intensive war operations, abroad now 
predicted for the spring, will increase the call for American 
metal products. 

A few expressions from many received concerning business 
prospects for 1940 are printed below. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW, President, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, expresses the opinion in view of present indi- 
cations 1940 business should be better on the whole than that 
of 1939, and says “the nation begins a new year with the 
weighted average of industrial activity comparing favorably 
to 1937 and 1929, and with more people employed in manufac- 
turing industry than at any time in a decade. 

“It is unfortunate that the employment situation has not 
been more thoroughly clarified. Industry is chronically in- 
dicted in certain circles for its so-called delinquency in pro- 
viding jobs for an estimated ‘10,000,000 unemployed.’ There 
is no foundation for the accuracy of this figure and true sta- 
tistics of the total number of unemployed have not been avail- 
able. This estimate, undoubtedly inflated, is carelessly used 
and profusely referred to by members of both parties as a 
political convenience.” 

As Chairman of the Committee on Employment of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Witherow states 
that “preliminary investigation shows the total registration 
throughout the nation of applicants for jobs, including those 
seeking benefits under unemployment compensation, is the 
much smaller figure of 5,500,000.” 


C. W. KELLOGG, President, Edison Electric Institute, says 
power output was up 12 per cent over 1938 and exceeded that 
of the boom year of 1929 by 38 per cent. New customers in- 
creased by 900,000. 

Construction budgets for 1940 will amount to $600,000,000. 

Transmission line mileage which was 26,400 in 1917 and had 
risen to 120,000 miles in 1929, reached 146,000 miles in 19388. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


In the heart of the richest agricultural area in America, is ideally located for 
the establishment of industries, and branch houses for the distribution of 
manufactured goods. 


Cheap and abundant gas, oil, eléc icity, and coal. fl 










Located on the issippi River# Greenville is directly Jconnected with 
every large city inNhe interior by barge line transportation, affording both 
direct and competitive rates. 
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DREDGING 


FILLING, LAND RECLAMATION, CANALS, PORT WORKS 
RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS—DEEP WATERWAYS AND SHIP CHANNELS 











We are especially equipped to execute all kinds of dredging, 
reclamation and port works in Southern waters. 
Correspondence invited from corporate and private interests everywhere. 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CoO. 


NEW YORK: 15 Park Row HOUSTON, TEXAS: Scanlan Building 
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Jones-Lemley 
Friction Clutches 


HEN you want a clutch 
you want one that takes 
hold with a death grip and yet eases 
into the load with the smoothness of 
a stream-lined Zephyr. 


Jones-Lemley friction clutches 
come right up to these specifica- 
tions. In addition they have attrac- 
tive lines plus that sturdy “stand-up- 
and-take-it” design that is a feature 
of every Jones transmission product. 


These clutches are built in a broad 
range of shaft sizes and ratings in 
both enclosed and open types for 
sleeve and coupling work. In addi- 
tion they are available in a line of 
Jones-Lemley friction clutch pulleys 
in diameters from 12 inches to 48 
inches in face widths up to 24 
inches. This clutch modification is 
also used for gears, V-belt sheaves, 
sprocket wheels, etc. 

The Jones engineering depart- 
ment has had a broad background 
of experience in handling all types 
of clutch applications. They will be 
glad to offer suggestions on any 
clutch problem you may have. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO. 


4425 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 






Since 1890 


Jones 


HERRINGBONE — WORM — SPUR—GEAR_ SPEED _ REDUCERS 
CUT AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS—V-BELT SHEAVES 
ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS—PULLEYS 
FRICTION CLUTCHES AND TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 
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Finance 
and Industry 


(Continued from page 52) 


JOHN D. BIGGERS, President, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co, “There are reasons to believe that the two biggest 
markets for flat glass—automobiles and building—are going 
to be very active. From 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 new homes are 
needed in the next five years.” 


J. J. PELLEY, President, Association of American Rail- 
roads—freight traffic is at a higher level than since 1936, and 
there has been an improvement in earnings. Freight traffic is 
approximately 10 per cent higher than a year ago and 18 per 
cent above two years ago. Freight traffic from August to 
October showed greatest increase for any similar period on 
record amounting to 25.5 per cent. Carloadings reached peak 
in week ended October 21, with 861.198 cars, 


H. W. PRENTIS, JR., recently clected President National 
Association of Manufacturers, also President Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., believes American business should show 
a gain of 10 per cent during 1940 over 1939, He urges “govern- 
mental business baiters’” make peace with industry and says 
“through sympathetic understanding between business and 
government millions of unemployed soon will have jobs.” 


E. R. STETTINIUS, JR., Chairman United States Steel 
Corporation, “We look forward to the new year encouraged 
by the substantial improvement in the steel industry during 
the past four months. * * * There are many uncertainties and 
difficulties vet to be solved before a sound basis for sustained 
progress can be realized. The future course of American busi- 
ness depends to a large extent upon the solution of our domes- 
tic problems. Industry can prosper only when a feeling of 
confidence permits the full utilization of our great resources 
putting back to work both idle capital and idle men.” 


LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS, JR., President, Freeport 
Sulphur Co., “Sulphur’s part in latest industrial develop- 
ments was again emphasized during 1939 with the introduction 
of the alkylation process for making high octane aviation fuels. 
Five plants producing alkylation fuels are already in operation 
and six others are being built or planned. 

“Reduction of imports of sulphite pulp greatly stimulated 
domestic production and corresponding consumption of sul- 
phur. Shipments in 1939 of sulphur were the third largest in 
history, totaling 2,170,000 tons. The sulphur industry feels the 
effects of the remarkable growth of chemistry, and for the 
new year there are indications that chemistry’s impressive 
showing in 1939, when output was valued at more than $1,000,- 
000,000, will be surpassed. It is estimated that expenditures 
for plants and plant extensions in the chemical industry will 
total over $100,000,000 in 1940.” 

Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, in his year-end business 
statement, estimates the national income for 1939 will finally 
add up to $70,000,000,000, Which is an increase of $4,000,000,- 
000 over 1938, but $2,000,000,000 under 1937 

* * * * 

According to an estimate made by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads freight car loadings in the first quarter of 1940 
are expected to be 12.1 per cent above actual loadings in the 
same quarter of 1939. It is expected there will be 5,123,227 
cars utilized in the first three months of this year in handling 
twenty-nine principal commodities. 
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NATURAL GAS 





A fuel whose value has been proven by 


years of use in a most diversified line of 


industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 


effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 


omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building 


Birmingham, Ala. 











PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 


MULTIPLE OR SINGLE SPEED FOR ELECTRIC CRANES AND HOISTS! 











crane. 


A 
COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
CRANES & 
HOISTS 






Shepard Niles multiple speed 
push button control for all 
6 travel motions applied to 
3-motor electric traveling 


@Shepard Niles multiple speed push but- 
ton control provides 5 selective speeds by 
one push button for each travel motion. 
Each button as it is pressed inward makes 
five electrical contacts, corresponding to 









COHEPARD NILES 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 


Shepard Niles LiftAbout 
equipped with single 
speed push button control. 


five independent speeds in each direc- 
tion of travel. 

Push button master switch cases are 
of aluminum alloy and made slender 
enough to be grasped easily with the 
hand. An assembly of two or three mas- 
ter switches in tandem can be furnished 
for the control of 2-motor and 3-motor 
cranes and hoists. An emergency stop 
switch is provided at the lower end of 


the assembly. 










—— 362 SCHUYLER AVENUE... MONTOUR FALLS,N.Y. 
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Heating and Ventilating Exposition 


The Sixth International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition—The Air Conditioning 
Exposition—promises to be one of the most 
successful in this biennial series, according 
to announcement, It will be held at Lake- 
side — Cleveland, Ohio, January 22 to 26, 
940, under the auspices of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
in conjunction with their annual meeting. 
The National Warm Air Heating and Air 


annual meeting at Cleveland during the same 
week. Nearly manufacturers have en- 
gaged exhibit space. Charles F. Roth, Presi- 
dent of the International Exposition Com- 
pany, Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
will be in charge, 


Manufacturing Facilities Offered 


Property comprising the Detroit plant of 
Continental Motors Corporation, at Jefferson 
and Algonquin Avenues, Detroit, Michigan, 
will be offered at auction on Monday, Janu- 
ary 15, at 7:30 P. M., at the plant. Included 
in the sale will be more than 500,000 square 
feet of modern manufacturing space, surplus 
machine tools, valuable frontage on Jefferson 
and Kercheval Avenue, one 4-family apart- 
ment, one 2-story dwelling, one small weld- 
ing shop, etc. The propery, will be offered 
in its entirety and individual and group 
parcels. Illustrated literature, terms, ma- 
chinery lists and information may be obtained 
from Gerth’s Realty Experts, auctioneers, or 
Piper-Hesse Company, realtors, 2410 Eaton 
Tower, Detroit 








Cut-away 
tration shows cad- 
mium-plated steel 
bearing with sint: 
ered, graphited 
liners in place. 


MAKES STERLING 
DEEP WELL PUMPS 


More Trouble Free Than Ever! 


OW, after months of labora- 

tory testing and months of 
actual proving in the field, Sterling 
introduces a new drive shaft 
bearing! 
Of cadmium-plated steel shells with 
sintered, graphited liners, these 
new Sterling Bearings retain the 
full tensile strength of the all- 
bronze bearing plus the added ad- 
vantage of being lined with the best 
possible bearing material! 
And because it is now “steel to steel”’ 
in Sterling Pumps, you no longer 
need to fear the galvanic action be- 
tween bronze and steel at shaft- 
enclosing tube joints. 
Extra security against scored bear- 
ings is another advantage, because 
the graphited material will run for 
many hours without any other 
lubrication! 


Think of these advantages. Surely 


they will lead you to ask questions. For further information write, 
wire or telephone “Pump Headquarters” at once! 





, STERLING PUMP CORP., Hamilton, O., Stockton, Cal. 
“ Service lif you need if) From Coast to Coast 


EEE 


DEEP WELL TURBINE, PUMPS 





There are also 
Sterling Verti- 
cal Centrifu- 
gal Pumps, 
Sterling Sump 
Pumps, Sterl- 
ing Propeller 
and Mixed 
Flow Pumps, 
and _ Sterling 
Jet Pumps— 
Precision Built 
—Yet Cost no 
More! 
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Hewitt Rubber Distributors 


Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. 
Y., announces the appointment of the fol- 
lowing Southern distributors: Wimberly & 
Thomas Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Machinery & Supplies Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Texas Belting & Supply Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., and C. D. Franke Com- 
pany, Ine., Charleston, S. C. The new dis- 
tributors will operate under the exclusive 
Hewitt Rubber Franchise plan, handling a 
complete line of industrial rubber goods, 


Iron and Steel Products Close 
Tulsa Office 


Iron & Steel Products, Ine., Chicago, 
(Hegewisch Station) IL, Frank Parker, 
President, announce the closing of their 
branch office at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and that 
all business of the Tulsa office, for the time 
being, will be handled from Chicago. 


60th Anniversary of Moore Dry 
Kiln Company 


Moore Facts, Bulletin No. 3912, official 
publication of the Moore Dry Kiln Company 
of Jacksonville, Fla., features the 60th anni- 
versary of the company, which has had a rec- 
ord of 60 years of ng cing and proven 
progress. Lafayette Moore, better known as 
“Dry Kiln’ Moore, founder of the company, 
is said to have built the first steam heated 
dry kiln in the South. This was in 1879, and 
since that time many thousands of lumber- 
men have installed Moore dry kilns. In those 
early days there were no instruments to reg- 
ulate or control dry kilns and few_ people 
knew the elementary scientific principles 
involved in the seasoning of lumber. Moore 
dry kilns and equipment now include all de- 
vices for sonmeniner lumber in the most effi- 
cient manner, and for handling it to and 
from the kilns. The company’s latest achieve- 
ment is the development of the Moore Auto- 
graphic Master Controller, a recorder-con- 
troller made especially for dry kilns. It con- 
trols temperatures and humidity, and regu- 
lates the ventilation of the kiln. 


Portland Cement Association 
Appointment 


The Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
Ill., announces the appointment of W. H. 

Hitzelberger as district highway manager for 
Texas, effective October 1. For the present, 
Mr. Hitzelberger will continue to maintain an 
office in the Republic Bank Building, Dallas. 


Froehling and Robertson Expand 


Expanding into a new but related field of 
operation, Froehling & Robertson, Inc., in- 
spection engineers and chemists, with main 
offices and laboratories at Richmond, Va., an- 
nounce the establishment of a Tidewater in- 
spection service on coal shipments in the 
Hampton Roads (Newport News and Norfolk, 
Virginia) area under the direction of W. K. 
Black, Room 107, C & O Terminal Building, 
Newport News. The company also will han- 
dle shipments going through the Port of 
Baltimore, Maryland, as well as commissions 
at the mines, 


1940 Calendars 


Among the 1940 calendars reaching the of- 
fice of the Manufacturers Record are those 
from the following: The Bull Dog Floor 
Clip Company, Winterset, Iowa; Rose Ex- 
terminator Company, Baltimore, 'Md.; manu- 
facturers of pest control products; A. W. Har- 
rison & Sons, Inc., Baltimore, Md., engravers, 
electrotypers and stereotypers; International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, Il., manufac- 
turers of farm operating equipment, motor 
trucks, etc.; General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., makers of electrical 
equipment ; Baltimore Stationery Company, 
115-117 East Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md.; 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., tractors and other industrial 
machinery; Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, manufacturers o engines and compress- 
ors; Koppers pain ges Pittsburgh, Pa., “the 
industry that serves all industry,” issues 1940 
Koppers Calendar, showing thirteen natural 
color photographs of Koppers products and 
their applications; O. F. H. Warner & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md., paper, stationery, sup- 
plies, ete.; O. J. Maigne Co., New York, N. Y., 
gg 4 nag West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., New_York, N. Y., manufacturers of 
WiSSTVACO. Mill Brand Papers; Baltimore 
Commercial Bank, Baltimore, Md. 
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“WHY it’s got teeth like an Alli- 

gator!’’ This was an exclama- 
tion made thirty years ago that be- 
came a trade mark for a product 
used sy «| throughout the entire 
world — Alligator Steel Belt Lacing. 


Since then more than 200 million 
belts have been laced with Alligator 
and there has been a world wide 
flood of imitations. But the original, 
old reliable Alligator Steel Belt Lac. 
ing has been getting tougher every 
year, 

Constant research, backed by 
dynamometer tests, plus better alloy 
steels and the constant improvement 
in die making and stamping prac- 
tice, have maintained Alligator’s 
position as the world’s most univer- 
sally used belt lacing. 

Every plant should have a supply 
of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing on 
hand. Twelve sizes for flat belts of 
all types from tapes 1/16” thick up 
to belts 5¢" thick. Put up in standard 
boxes and handy packages. Special 
lengths for wide belts. Also made 
in “Monel” and ‘’Everdur’’. Order 
from your supply house. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4690 Lexington St., Chicago, IIL 


ALLIGATOR 
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Drives straight 
Compression grip 
protects belt ends 
Smooth on both faces 
Embeds in belt 
Rocker hinge pin 
Joint easily separate 



























entitled ‘‘Short 
Cuts to Power Trans- 
mission.” 


















5001 - 5009 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. 





Manufacturers for Thirty-Five Years 


N. A. STRAND & CO. 


Stran 


HIGH QUALITY 
FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
MACHINES 
Ye TO 3 H.P. 
HORIZONTAL 
AND 
VERTICAL 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 


UP TO 10 H.P. 
Send for Catalog 


CHICAGO 














WATCHMEN’S 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


404 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e 


BOSTON e ATLANTA 
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BULKY MATERIAL CONVEYED TO SHIPSIDE 


Since 1919 in scores of Southern Plants—paper and pulp mills, steel factories, 
docks, warehouses and miscellaneous plant-—TOWMOTOR Lift Trucks and 
Tractors show substantial savings in handling costs. They load and unload cars, 
trucks and ships; they push, pull, carry and stack any type of merchandise. 
Gas powered for economy. 

Learn how TOWMOTORS can help you move MORE TONS PER HOUR at 
LOWER COST. Write today for action picture bulletin. 


Southern Sales Offices 


E. Deane Harrington, Ww. C. Stich. C. G. Forshey, 
17 Guilford Ave., Phone 5-3812M 909 M & M Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Jacksonville, Fla. Houston, Texas, 


Phone: CApital 5525 
McVoy-Hausman Co., 
Bidg., 2019 Sixth Ave., North, 
St. Louis, Mo. Mobile, Alabama, Birmingham, Alabama, 
Phone: GA. 3050 Phone: DExter 5882 Phone: 7-556! 


TOWMOTOR CO. 1237 152nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Phone: Plaza 4262 James J. Alvarez, 
Wharton L. Peters. Merchants Nat. Bank 
St. Louis Mart Bldg., 





















































TRADE LITERATURE 


“Industrial Hazards of Static Electricity” 
—The foregoing is the title of a booklet pre- 
pared by Harold J. Davis, safety engineer, 
3927 East Admiral Place, Tulsa, Okla., its 
purpose being to present some of the electro- 
static hazards encountered in industry and 
suggesting means for overcoming them, The 
price of the publication is 25 cents. 





Gas Engine Handbook—This is the first 
handbook on gas engines ever produced by 
the American Gas Association. It was pre- 
pared by the Gas Engine Power Committee, 
of which D. W. Reeves of the Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Tulsa, Okla., is chairman, 
and is published by the Industrial Gas Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, through 
the cooperation of the Pacific Coast Gas As- 
sociation. C. Remschel of the Southern 
Counties Gas Company of California is the 
author of most of its contents which consist 
of data and information he has collected 
over a period of years, 


“Wrought Iron—Its Manufacture, Charac- 
teristics and Applications’—First published 
in 1936 as a reference work for engineering 
organizations, this publication has become a 
standard engineering text in more than one 
hundred technical schools and colleges. The 
book was completely rewritten this year and 
several chapters added, the full content now 
embracing twelve chapters on the following 
subjects: Wrought Iron, Wrought Iron 
Manufacture Prior to 1850, Modern Develop- 
ments and Research in Wrought Iron Manu- 
facture, The Present Day Method for Manu- 
facturing Wrought Iron, The Introduction of 
Other Ferrous Metals, Quality Standards for 
Wrought Iron, Specifications and Durability 
Testing, The Characteristics of Wrought 
Iron, The Forging and Bending of Wrought 
Iron, The Welding of Wrought Iron, The 
Principal Applications for Wrought Iron, 
Material Selection. The publication also con- 
tains a glossary of terms relating to wrought 
iron manufacture and products. Prepared by 
James Aston, Consulting Metallurgist, and 
Edward B, Story, Chief Metallurgist, both of 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
book is published by that company and is 
priced at $1.00. 





Time studies obtained after installa- 
tion of overhead handling equipment 
often reveal definite reductions in 





former cost. 


A 254 page book used as 
a technical reference for 
all data covering Mono- 
Rail equipment will be 
sent on letterhead request. 






Elimination of con- 
gestion increased 
production from 26 
to 48 tons per day. 


costs together with more productive 


Overhead Handling | use of man-hours. 
from process to 
trucks cut 75% off only low cost movement of goods but 


Mechanical methods provide not 





also release skilled labor for profitable 
production. 


This is accomplished in American 
MonoRail systems by the elimination 
of floor congestion, by increasing unit 
loads, by faster and more accurate 
movement and finally, with the Ameri- 
can MonoTractor, by complete auto- 
matic transportation. 


Compact electrification together 
with the many exclusive control fea- 
tures of the American MonoTractor, 
permit the application of automatic 
equipment to handling problems in 
nearly every industry. Costs are re- 
duced in direct proportion to the 
number of man-hours saved. 








Engineering consultation with men 
of long experience in this highly 
specialized field often brings up 
hidden possibilities for cost saving or 
production increases. This service is 
available at no obligation. 


AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13109 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Lockwood’s Directory of Paper and Allied 
Trades—The 1940 edition of Lockwood's Di- 
rectory—the 65th annual edition of the pub- 
lication—covering the paper and allied trades 
of the United States and Canada has_ been 
issued by the Lockwood Trade Journal Co., 
Inc., of New York City. While a compara- 
tively few mills have been built and put in 
operation during the year, there have been 
numerous changes in the names of com- 
panies, grades of paper produced, etc., which 
have made it necessary to make many changes 
in the mill section of the directory. The list 
of idle mills is considerably less than in re- 
cent years, it is observed, and this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the production 
of both pulp and paper has been expanding 
rapidly, especially during the latter half of 
the year. That section of the directory de- 
voted to mill equipment, supplies and techni- 
cal service continues to show a good growth. 
With many articles constantly required in 
pulp and paper mills listed in this section, 
this portion of the directory makes a con- 
venient source of reference as $0 where such 
equipment and supplies may be_ obtained. 
Many changes and additions have been made 
in all sections of the directory, the regular 
edition of which contains more than 1200 
pages. The Travelers’ edition contains about 
250 pages and contains only the pulp and 
paper mill section. The cost of each edition 
is $7.50 or $7.00 cash with order. 





BOILER PROTECTION, ETC.— 
Technical Data Sheet No. 2911—Covering the 
protection of boilers, piping and turbines 
for Virginia Public Service Corporation, 
Hampton, Va., by the Cochrane Deaerator. 
Cochrane Corporation, 17th Street and 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR PREHEATER— 

Catalog—illustrating and describing the 
Ljungstrom Air Preheater, used for recov- 
ering heat from flue gas, preheating com- 
bustion air, improving boiler efficiency, in- 
creasing steaming capacity, and effecting 
substantial fuel savings in public utility 
and industrial steam power plants; two 
general types are shown and described 
which differ only in details of construction 
to accommodate horizontal or vertical flow 
of the flue gas and combustion air. 

The Air Preheater Corporation, 60 Kast 

42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


FIREPROOFED WOOD— 

Catalogue — “Facts About Fireproofed 
Wood,” reprinted from Sweets, illustrating 
and describing various treatments for fire- 
proofing wood, the treatments enumerated 
on pages 8 and 9 tallying with those 
enumerated in the book ‘Wood Preserva- 
tion” by George M. Hunt of the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory and_ Prof, 
George A, Garrett of Yale University For- 
estry School. 

Protexol Corporation, Kenilworth, N. J. 


ZINC ALLOY DIE CASTINGS— 
Booklet—“Zine Alloy Die Castings in Small 
Tools,” illustrated, presenting in pictorial 
form actual products, wholly or partly 
composed of zine alloy die castings—prod- 
ucts required to have strength and dura- 
bility. 

The New Jersey Zine Company, 160 Front 
Street, New York City. 


WATERPROOF PAINT— 
Folder—devoted to “Porce-Tite,” a modern, 
white waterproof paint for exterior and in- 
terior masonry and porous type surfaces, 
Porce-Tite Products, Ine., manufacturers, 
Chicago: Bedard & Morency Mill Co., 101 
North Lombard Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT THAT PAYS FOR ITSELF— 
Folder—outlining important features of 
Allis-Chalmers products engineered to pay 
rad themselves and illustrating several of 
them, 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIGH-TEMPERATURE STEELS— 
Technical) Bulletin No, 12-A—presenting 
condensed technical data on high-tempera- 
ture steels with revised useful information 
and technical data on B&W Seamless Alloy 
Tubes for high pressure and high tempera- 
ture services, ete. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


FRISCO RAIL SERVICE— 
Official Publication—‘“‘Frisco First,” Vol. 5, 
No. 3, for January and February, 1940, pre- 
senting interesting Frisco news items ana 
illustrations. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 


FOUR-CYLINDER COMPRESSORS — 
Bulletin No, 651-A—‘‘Ice and Frost,” official 
publication, devoted to large Frick four- 
cylinder compressors, with illustrations 
showing the machines and applications. 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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SCREWS 


CONSULT US FIRST 
OR SUBMIT BLUE PRINTS 


SAMUELJ.SHIMERESONS Mitton Pa. 























GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST, 
the Country's LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


LB very factory and municipal- 
ity needs an adequate supply 
of water. Whether requirements 
are for a few hundred gallons, 
or many millions daily, serious 
technical points will be en- 
countered. They must be met 
with knowledge and skill. 


For example: What are the 
{711 49 Broudway, New York. City” geological and hydrological 
“ conditions? Where is the re- 
otk plenishing area of the water? 
_ | What will be the effect of water 
level and pressure after steady 
pumping for a year or more? 
What hydraulic gradient will 
be required in each individual 
well? What hydraulic gradient 
will be required into the area 








FI N E GEARS “2 Bg ye my 


Spur Gears—% in. to 30 ft. in diameter 
Bevel Gears—% in. to 13 ft. in diameter 
Spiral Gears—*% in. to 10 ft. in diameter 
Worm gears any practical size. Racks curved 
or straight. Fast Delivery—Fair Prices. 


THE EARLE GEAR & MACHINE CO. 







































| be the location of the wells? 





Alert buyers intent on procuring better fastening 
devices at a saving are discovering that PRO- 
GRESSIVE screws and headed parts — formed 
accurately and economically by the cold upset 
process—are a considerable factor in keeping 
production costs down and profits up. You will 
find it worth while to submit your problems to 
PROGRESSIVE experts who specialize in made 
to order items requiring special heads, threads 
or finishes. Address your inquiry to: 





PUMPS & 


ua SY 


The PROGRESSIVE MEG. A 


TORRINGTON:+:+CONNECTICUT 
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LayYNe-ArmKansas CO STUTTGART. ARK 
LayNEe-ATLANTIC Co NorFo.K. VA 
Lavne.Centrar Co MEMPHIS. TENN 
LAYNE.NORTHERN CO .MISHAWAKA. INC 
Layne-Louisiana Co Lane Cwanmces. La 
Layne.New Yorw Co... New Yorx City 
AND PITTSBURGH Pa 
LayNe.NorTHwesT Co MiLwauK ce wie 
Layne-On1o Co . CoL_umBus, Omo 
Layne Texas Co HOUSTON 4NO 
Daas Texas 
Layne harley Co.. Kansas City. Mo 
Cnicaco. ik Omana, NE@RASK 

Layne pm - Co. OF MINNESOTA 

MINNEA MINN 
Lavne-Bow.er New ENGLAND Company 

Boston . MASSACHUSETTS 
INTERNATIONAL WATER SuPr. To 

Lonoon . . cee Ontanio, CANADA 


for the total supply? 


| In order to prove permanent and most efficient, what 
| construction should be used in the well? What should 


| Many factories and municipalities overlook the im- 
| portance of the points outlined above. Layne engi- 
| neers, geologists and hydrologists are’ specialists in 
| ground water problems. Save wasteful expenditures 
by calling them in. For bulletins, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Dept. X-1, Memphis, Tenn. 


pain 





WELL 


WATER SYSTEMS 


For Municipalities, Industries, 
Railroads, Mines and Irrigation 













































Cotton Textile Outlook 
(Continued from page 40) 
tion per spindle there has been a steady 
increase in machine efficiency. Evidence 
of this is contained in the U. 8S. Census 
figures that show periodically the amount 


of raw cotton processed and the number 
of spindle hours required. For example, 
in 1930 each operating spindle processed 
on the average .034 lbs. of raw cotton 
per hour. By 1935 the poundage had in- 
creased to .036; by 1939 to .039. The basic 
data for this important analysis are 
shown below: 


PRODUCTIVITY OF COTTON SPINNING SPINDLES, 1922-1939 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS DATA 


Raw Cotton Processed 
Net Weight* 
(Millions of 





Pounds) 

1922 2,909.8 
1923 3,121.1 
1924 2,637.1 
1925 3,074.7 
1926 3,214.8 
1927 3,587.7 
1928 3,184.2 
1929 3,422.7 
1930 2,610.9 
1931 2,656.6 
1932 2,463.3 
1933 3,052.5 
1934 2,655.4 
1935 2,754.7 
1936 3,470.2 
1937 3,657.1 
1938 2,904.4 
2,965.0 


1939 (10 mos.) 


(Millions of Hours) 


Cotton Processed 
per spindle hour 
(Pounds) 





Spindle Hours 


92,813.9 .0314 
99,508.3 .0314 
80,274.8 0329 
94,600.1 0325 
97,028.6 .0331 
104,450.2 0343 
92,728.9 .0343 
99,899.7 .0343 
76,702.7 0340 
77,793.3 .0341 
70,218.3 0351 
86,580.2 .0353 
75,711.4 .0351 
76,017.4 .0362 
91,773.3 0378 
95,591.1 .0383 
75,925.2 .0383 
75,716.2 .0392 


*Represents number of bales consumed in the calendar year multiplied by the average 


net bale weight of the current and the previous year's crop. 





Fertilizers 1940 


(Continued from page 41) 


consumption last year, and is increasing. 
Previous to this year, potash in the sul- 
phate form, which is essential for the 
growing of certain grades of tobacco, was 
imported from Europe. Two of the 
American producers are now making sul- 
phate of potash and their output, to- 
gether with imported stocks now on hand, 
will be sufficient for the next tobacco 
crop. 

European imports of potash were form- 
erly handled By one company which 
ceased to exist when war was declared 
between France and Germany. Two new 
companies have been formed in this 
country, one to import potash from 
France, and the other from Germany 
through neutral countries. Developments 
of the War will determine the extent of 
these operations, though it seems prob- 
able that some cargoes of I‘rench potash 
at least will be available. 

As to American production, refinery 
capacity may not be sufficient to permit 
the manufacture of all our potash re- 
quirements in the form of high grade 60 
per cent muriate. However, mining ca- 
pacity is sufficient to supply all the bal- 
ance in the form of 25 per cent manure 
salts, perfectly satisfactory as a ferti- 
lizer material, but, of course, subject to 
more transportation cost per unit of pot- 
ash content. In addition new production 
is promised early next year. Our entire 
potash requirements seem assured. 


60 


In connection with phosphoric acid the 
third primary plant food, a survey made 
last year indicated a plant capacity suffi- 
cient to produce twice as much available 
phosphoric acid in the form of super- 
phosphate as our consumption requires. 
Our normal annual production has been 
running between four and five million 
tons of superphosphates, all calculated to 
au basis of 16 per cent available phosphoric 
acid. The reported capacity on the same 
basis is over 10,800,000 tons. 

As to raw materials for superphosphate 
production, sulphur for the manufacture 
of the necessary sulphuric acid is pro- 
duced within our own borders in quanti- 
ties sufficient for all needs. The industry’s 
own production of sulphuric acid will be 
available for superphosphate manufac- 
ture as it will not be needed for the manu- 
facture of nitric acid. 

During the hearings before the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee to Investi- 
gate the Adequacy and Use of Phosphate 
Resources, it developed that our reserve 
supplies of high grade phosphate rock 
are much greater than had been esti- 
mated and that there were even greater 
reserves of lower grade rock that could 
be beneficiated by modern methods so as 
to produce usable grades. High grade 
rock reserves are sufficient to last at least 
3,000 years. Mining capacity is adequate 
to supply the domestic demand and pro- 
vide a million tons more for export. Cur- 
tailment of exports to Europe leaves even 
more capacity for domestic consumption 
if needed. There seems no reason to 





doubt that there will be enough super- 
phosphate to meet every need. 

Jute from which burlap bags are made, 
is produced solely in India. England has 

requisitioned most of the supply for use 
as sand bags to protect buildings from 
bomb attacks, and prices have risen 
pronouncedly. Ileretofore most fertilizer 
has been packed in burlap bags, because 
they were somewhat cheaper. Cotton 
bags and paper bags are available for all 
needs and can be used satisfactorily for 
fertilizer shipment if burlap is unobtain- 
able or too high priced. Other materials 
usually used in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, such as limestone and dolomite, 
are known to be obtainable in sufficient 
quantity to meet all normal requirements. 

What effect the European wars will 
have on the price of fertilizers and ferti- 
lizer materials can not be accurately 
forecast at present, but there seems to be 
no indication that there will be any un- 
reasonable price advances. Burlap, of 
course, is Selling now at more than double 
the normal price. Ocean freights and in- 
surance have materially increased. The 
Federal Wage and Hour Act has in- 
creased minimum wage rates and reduced 
maximum hours of work. Prices of some 
fertilizer materials have advanced, par- 
ticularly natural organic sources of nitro- 
gen. All of these factors will undoubted- 
ly have some effect on fertilizer prices 
but many firms had at least partially 
covered their requirements before these 
rises and substitutes will be used when- 
ever possible. 

The manufacturing facilities of the in- 
dustry are in good operating condition 
and are fully capable of meeting a con- 
sumption demand considerably in excess 
of the normal use of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
tons. Stocks of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods are about normal for this 
time of year. 

We feel confident that the plant food 
requirements of agriculture for the next 
growing season will be fully met by the 
fertilizer industry at prices not unreason- 
ably higher than those prevailing during 
the past season. 





‘Carolina Gardens” 


I. T. H. Shaffer in “Carolina Gardens” 
presents delightfully the history and 
charm of a section of the South which 
makes a strong appeal to all lovers of 
the beautiful. 

The work has been enlarged by the in- 
clusion of chapters on North Carolina 
gardens, and these with admirable 
illustrations ave a noteworthy addition. 
The book d<scribes and illustrates won- 
drous gardens from the South Carolina 
Low Ccuntry to the western North Caro- 
lina raountains. It is excellently done. 

University of North Carolina Press, 

Chapel Hill, N. C.—$3.50 
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OVER THE COUNTER SERVICE 


MoS LINK-BELT 


@ CHAINS @ WHEELS 
@ BUCKETS © TAKE-UPS 
@ PILLOW BLOCKS 





at Link-Belt plants, ware- 
houses and by distribu- 
tors located throughout 
the South. 


7605-B LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DALLAS BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 








sR ter pot 


McLANAHAN 


CRUSHERS 


Single and double roll and jaw crush- 
ers, hammer mills, super dry pans— 
steel log washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrating screens, 
elevators, comveyors, dryers, jigs, 
hoists. 








SCREENS 


Complete portable, semi- 
portable and _ stationary 
crushing, screening and 
washing plants for different 
capacities of any materials. 


Established 1835 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. ‘sitiassure. 





EQUIPMENT 








CLAY WORKING 
MACHINERY 


FOR BRICK, TILE AND BLOCK, 
FROM SMALLEST TO LARGEST CAPACITY. 
Write for information 


J. C. STEELE & SONS, STATESVILLE, N.C. 











Ornamental and Industrial 
ava PERFORATED 
x . METALS 


We carry a large stock for 
b 7 dAiat, 4. 3, +o 


Fn V4 VU, P 
XIX Send for Our Catalogue. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L, I. City, N. Y. 











CANNING MACHINERY 


PRUITS- VEGETABLES -FISH-CITRUS FRUITS: ETC. 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. BALTIMORE,MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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CYLINDERS 


Today Myers brings you the 
most modern, the most dependable 
double acting cylinders on the mar- 
ket. There is nothing experimental 
about them. Designed by experts, 
built to precision standards, their 
reputation for dependable and eco- 
nomical service is firmly estab- 
lished in pump circles the country 
over. 






Whether conditions are regular 
or otherwise, Myers Double Acting 
Cylinders satisfactorily solve most 
deep well pumping problems. They 
furnish the plus volume of water 
that lowers pumping costs and 
satisfies the most critical of users. 


@ UP STROKE 





If you require more water from 
any source at lower cost than is 

















- Pumps— Deep-Well Plunger and 
q Turbine 
Strainers—and other well supplies 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


A. D. COOK, Inc. 


Lawrenceburg, Indiana 
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possible to secure by ordinary 
methods write us for circular and 
complete information. 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.co- 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


PUMPS-WATER SYSTEMS-HAY TOOLS-DOOR HANGERS 
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Pulp Man’s Paradise 
(Continued from page 38) 


Growths of Casurina on the Florida 
keys would furnish sufficient timber for 
pilot paper mills. Islands are ideal for 
growing timber because of the reduced 
fire hazard. Other tracts of Florida plains, 
surrounded by swamps, offer opportuni- 
ties for planting under conditions rela- 
tively safe from fire. 

Australian pine, because it is not deep 
rooted, offers less resistance to fire than 
many other trees, but in cultivation this 
is compensated by the fact that a timber 
supply can be concentrated in a smaller 
area, reducing overhead for protection 
und cutting transportation costs. 

The Florida state forestry service esti- 
mates that 120,000 acres under forest 
management are needed to supply a 20i- 
ton mill with slash pine. The same mill 
would be supplied adequately by a 24,- 
000-acre tract of Australian pine. While 
120,000-acre tracts are rare, 24,000-acre 
tracts are common in Florida. 

An advantage in addition to rapid 
growth that Australian pine has over 
jackpine results from its greater density. 
Australian pine weighs 40 pounds per 
cubic foot, compared with 52 pounds for 
most other pulp woods. This means a 25 
per cent greater capacity for cookers the 
same size and 25 per cent greater capac- 
ity per cubic foot on trucks or cars used 
to haul the wood from the field. 

While the general impression of Florida 
may be a land of orange groves inter- 
spersed with fresh water lakes and 
swampland, the State, in fact, has vast 
areas of sandy plains and near deserts 
where few plants will grow because of 
the long dry season and poor soil. 

Australian pine will thrive on such 
land. One species of Casurina puts nitro- 
gen back into the soil, increasing the fer- 
tility as it grows. Leaving slashings on 
the land when trees are cut would be a 
means toward greater fertility. Needles 
from the trees add humus to the soil. 

As lumber, Australian pine is definite- 
ly handicapped. It is so hard when dry 
that it is almost impossible to saw, yet it 
splits when a nail is driven through it. 
It has a high B.T.U. content which should 
make it valuable as a fuel. It kindles and 
burns like anthracite. 

Ixperiments conducted at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s forest products 
laboratory in Madison, Wis., some years 
ago resulted in a report that Australian 
pine fiber produced by sulphate process 
was too short for Kraft paper, but was 
easily bleached. In the light of this re- 
search, we experimented with soda (alka- 
line) cooking, run in a direct fired cooker, 
and produced pulp with an alpha cellu- 
lose content of 90 to 95 per cent and a 40 
to 42 per cent yield on a dry basis, Pulp 
thus produced requires not to exceed six 
per cent bleaching powder, 55 per cent 
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available chlorine, to obtain a product 
equal in whiteness, to the eye, to bleached 
sulphite spruce, thereby effecting a con- 
siderable saving over pine in the quantity 
of chlorine used. 

The present chief source of book papers 
in the United States is second growth 
hardwood trees of the eastern mountain 
ranges—oak, gum, tupelo and poplar. 
These trees are compa ratively slow in 
growth, yielding a small fraction of a 
cord per acre per year. 

The wood is cooked by the soda process, 
then admixed with 15 to 50 per cent sul- 
phite spruce, the hardwood pulps being 
used as filler and to give softness and 
pliability. Australian pine would have a 
great advantage over other hardwoods 
because of its rapid growth and the low 
cost of bleaching. 

Australian pine pulp is soft and short 
fibered, with a good interlocking char- 
acter that should make it an excellent 
filler for book paper when combined with 
bleached Kraft fiber, or bleached sul- 
phite pulp. Its characteristics meet and 
better the minimum specifications for a 
Xyanthate pulp. Unbeaten, hand couched 
mats prepared in our laboratory were 
found to be 10 per cent stronger than yel- 
low typewriter second sheets, weight for 
weight. 

While our equipment has not made it 
possible to produce quantities of pulp 
large enough to test in a pilot rayon plant. 
small quantities of rayon have been spun 
by hand, giving a satisfactory rayon 
thread. 

Australian pine requires delicate con- 
trol to produce pulp of proper character- 
istics and is subject to over cooking. 
Ilowever, with proper methods it pre- 
sents no difficulty. We have developed an 
electrical method of control, using a 
Wheatstone bridge to determine the reli- 
tionship between the electrical resistance 
of the cooking liquors and the alpha 
cellulose content of the resulting pulp. 
experimental difficulties encountered 
while determining resistance of the fluids 
nt 175 degrees centigrade and 200 pounds 
per square inch pressure have been over- 
come by using automobile sparkplugs 
with platinum points. 

This control research has been 
stantially completed, and pulp in quanti- 
ties large enough for commercial testing 
can be produced as soon as proper equip- 
ment is available. 

We also experimented with the nitric 
acid process, which now is being used to 
cook pulp from aspin trees in Michigan. 
We found, however, that this method pro- 
duced pulp with a lower alpha cellulose 

content. 

Development of the electrical control. 
method suggests a possibility for the man- 
ufacture of gun cotton. This propellant 
has been made exclusively from cotton 
hecause a uniform product must be as- 
sured for accuracy in calculating the dis- 


sub- 
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tance a shell will travel. It is hoped that 
by means of electrical control uniform 
results in manufacture may be obtained 
even though the raw material may not be 
as homogeneous as cotton. 

Pulp from Australian pine is not suit- 
able for newsprint, paper or cartons. It 
has not been investigated as a fibre for 
wall board and pressed woods. However, 
any interested person can obtain a suffi- 
cient quantity for such tests from the 
University of Tampa. 

The Australian pine investigation was 
started as a practical method of teaching 
—to show students how to attack research 
problems. It was chosen because it had 
local interest in Florida and therefore 
would command more wholehearted at- 
tention. More than 25 undergraduates and 
graduate students have worked on the 
project. So, although Casurina still is in 
the laboratory stage as a source of pulp- 
wood, it already has brought practical 
results in that experienced chemists have 
gone forth on Commencement Day. 





Cottonseed Industry 1939 


(Continued from page 46) 

tion by selling his goods on their own 
merits. will probably have to expand 
production to meet demand. 

Taken by and large, there is no more 
important industry in the Cotton States 
than the one comprising the cottonseed 
oil mills. It produces some three million 
tons of livestock feed annually in the 
form of cake, meal and hulls. The output 
of cottonseed oil averages about one and 
a quarter billion pounds of edible oil per 
season. When the supply of seed is ample 
and prices good, there is nothing in the 
Selt that adds more to the prosperity of 
the region. Therefore, anything that 
limits the distribution of cottonseed prod- 
ucts helps to impoverish a free people 
and should not be permitted to exist. 


A Square Deal Not New Deal 


(Continued from page 26) 





The form of socialism which the New 
Deal is practising is headed for and is 
rapidly moving on toward fascism, with 
considerable encouragement to com- 
munism, 

Business does not need the New Deal, 
but it is in dire need of a square deal. 

Iflow can we cure our country of this 
insidious thing that is gnawing at its 
very life? 

There is a remedy. It has been tried, 
it has been tested, and it has stood the 
test. 

We may not like to admit it, but it is 
rugged individualism in democracy. 
Democracy is the only atmosphere in 
which the individual can develop and the 
individual is the one that can develop 
democracy. 

The isms of Europe destroy democracy 
and down goes the individual. 
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PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





PERFORATED 
METAL 


of every sort 





for Screening, Grad- 
ing, Ventilating or 
any industrial pur- 
pose. Also Grilles 
of many beautiful 
designs. 

5631 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. New York Office: 114 Liberty St. 
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SHEET 
METALS 


SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 


Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street, Rochester, N. Y. 












HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


Screens and grilles 
in all commercially rolled metals, 
all standard and special designs. 
Write for literature 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring. Mitco 
Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 



























Another Example of 
Modernizing with 


SMITH-KAPLAN 
TURBINES 
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This modern hydro-electric plant of the City of Radford, Va., is equipped 
with a Smith-Kaplan Automatically Adjustable Blade Turbine of 3,000 
Hp.. which replaced a pair of horizontal, old-style turbines. It is inter- 
connected with the city’s Diesel Plant, which serves to increase “firm 
power” capacity. 


river flow and head, a substantial saving in fuel costs at the Diesel 
station is effected. 


expanded. What we have done for others, we can do for you. Write 

























Due to the high efficiency of the Smith-Kaplan turbine, at all stages of 


As a result of the construction of these plants local industries have 
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Railroad Reserve Capacity 
(Continued from page 35) 


late ‘twenties without giving considera- 
tion to other elements in the picture. I 
merely point out that during the eight 
years 1923-1930 the railroads spent $6,- 
741,716,000 in capital improvement work 
in modernizing the rail plant. These ex- 
penditures have had the effect of reduc- 
ing the ratio of maintenance costs; just 
how much, it is difficult to say. There 
are, too, other factors in the picture. 

That there is some undermaintenance 
when gauged by conditions of the late 
’twenties is probably true, but it is often 
overemphasized. In the year 1938, the 
latest year for which figures are avail- 
able at this time, there were fewer acci- 
dents due to equipment or roadway de- 
fects or failures per train-mile than in 
any previous year in railroad history, 
and this record was made in the year of 
fastest train speeds. Such a_ record 
could not have been made with under- 
maintained properties. 

Maintenance expenses during the last 
quarter of 1939 were greater than for the 
corresponding quarter of any year since 
1930. For maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, expenses during the last three 
months of 1989 exceeded those of the same 
months of 19388 by 16 per cent and those 
of the same months of 1932, the low point, 
by 62 per cent. For maintenance of 
equipment, expenses of the last quarter 
of 1989 were greater than those of the 
corresponding quarter of 1938 also by 
16 per cent and those of the same quar- 
ter of 1932 by 39 per cent. 

From the standpoint of equipment, 
such increased expenditures resulted in 
reducing the ratio of unserviceable 
freight cars from 13.8 per cent on Sep- 
tember 1 to 9.8 per cent on December 1, 
and the ratio of unserviceable locomotives 
from 19.5 per cent to 16.6 per cent at the 
same respective dates. 

From the standpoint of roadway and 
structures, increased maintenance ex- 
penses mean a stepping-up of rail and 
tie renewal programs, cleaning and re- 
placement of ballast, and other work of 
similar nature. Normally the bulk of 
such work is done during the second 
and third quarters of the year because 
of more favorable weather conditions. 
The unusually heavy maintenance ex- 
penses of the last quarter of 1939 reflect 
the progress of the current railroad pro- 
gram to keep reserve capacity well ahead 
of traffic demand. 


Conclusion 


I close with a word or two about other 
developments of interest during the year. 
From a financial standpoint, the year’s 
net results approximate rather closely 
those of 1937. The cariers as a whole 
earned about 214 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment and earned a net income 
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over and above fixed charges of about 
$95,000,000. As in the past, a number of 
individual companies were “in the red” 
for the year, although it is too early to 
give complete data in this respect. 

Railroads of the South shared in the 
increased business and earnings of the 
last four months of the year. Class I 
carriers in the Pocahontas, Southern 
and Southwestern Regions increased 
their net railway operating income (be- 
fore interest) for the year by about $50,- 
000,000 over 1938. Roads in the Poca- 
hontas Region again earned a substan- 
tial margin over and above fixed charges. 
Roads in the Southern Region, or in the 
states of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Mississippi, re- 
versed their positions in the matter of 
earning fixed charges, failing to earn 
charges in 1938 by a little less than $10,- 
000,000, and actually earning charges in 
1939 with about $10,000,000 to spare, 
thus just about breaking even in the 
two-year period. Roads in the South- 
west again failed to earn their fixed 
charges by a _ substantial margin, al- 
though the deficit for 1989 was probably 
only about one-half as great as that for 
1938. 

Congress gave much consideration dur- 
ing the year to railroad legislation. Each 
house passed a separate bill designed to 
equalize, to some extent at least, regula- 
tion of the various agencies of transport. 
This bill, S-2009, came to be known as the 
“omnibus” bill. Other constructive meas- 
ures are included in these bills, as well 
as some not so helpful. As the session 
closed, however, the conference committee 
of the two houses appointed to reconcile 
differences in these bills had been unable 
to meet, so that further action will be de- 
layed until 1940. The Chandler bill, de- 
signed to enable hard-pressed roads 
temporarily to reduce their fixed charges 
without going into receivership, was en- 
acted into law. 

Events abroad make it difficult to pre- 
dict what the coming year will bring. 
Forecasts of business activity for the first 
quarter of 1940 are favorable. It seems 
likely that the two Houses of Congress 
will get together on the “omnibus” bill 
and that with some modifications it will 
be enacted into law. Railroads will un- 
doubtedly continue to build up their re- 
servecapac ity, keeping well in advance 
of the demand for their services. 





South’s Lumber Industry 
Prepared for War De- 
velopments 
(Continued from page 39) 


was kept in mind. Shipping facilities, 
availability and supply of freight cars, 
ete., were known and utilized to the best 
advantage. Close check was maintained 


on stocks at individual mills, their tim- 
ber supplies and resources and its char- 
acter. 

Today the industry has enlarged and 
improved upon its technique in such mat- 
ters. Some time ago, virtually at the out- 
set of the present hostilities in Europe, 
the Southern Pine Association, in order 
to be prepared for any eventuality, began 
gathering and compiling for quick and 
efficient access, information and data 
which might be useful at a later date and 
under changed conditions. The Associa- 
tion knows the capacity of virtually all 
the Southern pine sawmills, their loca- 
tion, equipment and facilities ; those that 
can put on double shifts, or otherwise 
increase their production; their supply 
of timber and its character. Current 
stocks of standard items of lumber at the 
mills are known to the Association, and 
mills that are able to furnish pre-cut or 
prefabricated material for rapid erection 
of houses or cantonments are listed. 


An Industry Committee, comprising 
both subscribers and non-subscribers to 
the Southern Pine Association, and whose 
membership is thoroughly representative 
of all types of operations and of the en- 
tire industry, throughout the lumber pro- 
ducing territory, has been formed and is 
prepared to operate promptly and effi- 
ciently, and take action agreeable to the 
industry as a whole, to fulfill whatever 
demands may be made by the Govern- 
ment for materials or service. 

Individual manufacturers have been 
advised and are prepared to keep con- 
stantly informed as to their stocks on 
hand, timber supplies, character and 
quality of their timber which may be re- 
quired to fill orders of the Government 
for specific items of lumber and timbers. 
Sawmills and auxiliary plants are con- 
stantly under inspection and most of 
those needing it have been overhauled so 
that they will be able to operate efficient- 
ly whenever called upon for rush orders 
or emergency service. Of course, there 
will be found some obsolescence in cer- 
tain plants and machinery, but we feel 
confident this does not exist to such an 
extent as to impair the ability of the in- 
dustry to supply all the lumber that may 
be required under even extraordinary 
demands. 

Throughout the years the Southern 
lumber industry has maintained capable 
and resourceful traffic and transportation 
services, both by individual manufactur- 
ers and by the Association, and in the 
event of need the industry’s transporta- 
tion department can be counted upon to 
function satisfactorily to see that the 
industry is supplied with adequate trans- 
portation facilities to deliver the South’s 
lumber to all markets or locations where 
it is needed. 

In addition to the things previously 
mentioned, improvements have been ac- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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LANCASTER 
TANKS 





Elevated Tanks Bins 
Pressure Tanks Extractors 
Steel Storage Tanks Barges 


Process Tanks Dredge Pipe and 


Butane—Propane Tanks Accessories 


Standpipes Welded Pipe 
Retorts Riveted Pipe 


General Steel Plate Construction 


designed for your requirements. 





Lancaster Iron Works Ine. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

























HEAVY GAUGE STAMPINGS 
WATER HEATER STAMPINGS 
CIRCULAR SHAPED STAMPINGS 
STAINLESS, MONEL AND 


EVERDUR FORMED 
~~ ———ED 6 ae A 
SHEARING & 


= Catalog on request 
STAMPING CO. 


THE COMMERCIA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


A 
40,000 Gallon 


Bottle! 


This water tank, designed, 
constructed and erected by 
COLE, not only provides fire 
protection but outstanding 
publicity. We have made 
tanks in other odd shapes— 
bottles, etc. Does YOUR 
product lend itself to such 


unusual advertising? 


Cole Tanks 


Tanks of any kind and size 
for any purpose designed and 
constructed by us—storage, 

: water, fuel oil, acid, chemi- 
cals, etc. Let our Engineering Department study 
your needs. 


OTHER COLE PRODUCTS 











Towers Kettles Digestors 
Standpipes Vats Storage Bins 
Smokestacks Air Receivers Fabricated Framework 


Write for “Tank Talk”—No. 24-D 








R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 








We now manu- 

TH facture and offer te 
the trade tanks in 

all sizes for pres- 


sure or _— gravity 
PRODUCTS = Also ae 

t t 
—WELDED OR RIVETED— steel equipment. 0 

WELDED 

OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as_ well as_ shop 
built equipment. 


Write us for infor- 


mation and = quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














WOOD TANKS 


Wood Stave Pipe 





THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE TANK & TOWER CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Largest Works of Its Kind in the South 
















CYPRESS 
3 TANKS 


ONCE FOR ALL TIME 


When once you have installed a Davis Cypress Tank, 
you have more time for other important problems, for 
our tanks Jast indefinitely. 

-\sk our customers (names on request). 


They know and will tell you. Send for eo 
catalogue. cs 















G. M. DAVIS & SON 


P. O. Box 5, Palatka, Florida 
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South’s Lumber Industry 
Prepared for War De- 
velopments 
(Continued from page 64) 


complished in the industry during recent 
years in manufacturing methods, in lum- 
ber treating and seasoning processes, re- 
finements in grading rules, enlarged and 
improved inspection service, and other 
phases of lumber production and handling 
which place the Southern pine industry 
in a better position than formerly to 
render better service to Government as 
well as to private consumers, 

The industry now has the benefit of 
experience gained in the prefabricating 
of CCC camps, and that experience will 
be most helpful to the Government in the 
erection of cantonments in the event of 
our becoming involved in war. This im- 
provement in providing prefabricated 
panels, or units, which can be quickly as- 
sembled into houses, will eliminate most 
of the delay that was experienced dur- 
ing the last war in providing shelter for 
troops. 

Also the Southern pine official grading 
rules now prescribe a definite moisture 
content limitation for all lumber used in 
house-building, and the comparatively 
recent invention of a moisture gauge, 
which accurately determines the moisture 
content of any piece of lumber, enables 
the manufacturers to provide material 
that is properly seasoned. 

Great strides forward have been made 
recently in the demand for officially 
grade-marked lumber, which assures that 
the material is accurately manufactured, 
nnd of uniform size, correct width and 
thickness, and properly seasoned and 
graded. By using oflicially grade-marked 
lumber, consumers, including the Gov- 
ernment construction agencies, can know 
at a glance the grade and quality of ma- 
terial delivered for their purposes with- 
out waste of time or unnecessary delay 
or expense for inspection which retarded 
Government construction during the last 
World war. 

Considering the efficiently organized 
condition of the industry, its experience 
and success in cooperative activity, the 
improvements that have been achieved in 
manufacturing, treating, seasoning, han- 
dling and distribution of lumber, and the 
well-known and proven patriotism and 
loyal service to the country always man- 
ifested by members of the Southern lum- 
ber industry, there appears no reason for 
apprehension that this American indus- 
try will be found lacking when called 
upon, Whether to meet unusual demands 
of prosperity in peace times, or to serve 
in crises and emergencies during the 
dangers and distress of war. 
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South’s Oil in 1939 Worth 
$800.000,000 at the Well 
(Continued from page 37) 

Waste resulting from production in ex- 


cess of market demand. 


Estimated Crude-Oil Production 
(In barrels of 42 gallons) 





State 1939 1938 
Arkansas 20,540,000 18,180,000 
Kentucky 5,910,000 5,821,000 
Louisiana 93,000,000 95,208,000 
Oklahoma 161,041,000 174,994,000 
Texas 483,500,000 475,850,000 
West Virginia 3,587,000 3,684,000 

Total 767,178,000 773,737,000 
Rest of U.S. 492,921,000 440,618,000 





Total U.S. 1,260,099,000 = 1,214,555,000 


Potential production is an important 
consideration how when so much thought 
is being given to the national defense. 
It assures the United States of adequate 
petroleum reserves which are immediate- 
ly callable when needed. Authorities 
have estimated that, if the need arose, 
domestic production of crude oil could 
be increased by 50 per cent merely by 
opening up the wells choked-down by 
proration, 

What effect the present European war 
is having, or will have, on the petroleum 
industry still is a guess. According to 
meager early reports, the first stages of 
the war have had little tendency to in- 
crease petroleum exports. Exports of 
motor fuel. in fact, actually declined in 
October, the month of latest available 
data. 

Industrial economists point to the un- 
usual nature of the war, the loss of the 
Central European countries as customers, 
the substantial Asian and South Amer- 
ican sources of supply now open to 
England and France, and to the rationing 
of petroleum products throughout Europe, 
as evidence that the war may have little 
effect on the U. S. oil industry in 1940, 

The South not only is the greatest oil- 
producing section of the country, but its 
16 states contain nearly one-half of the 
petroleum industry’s manufacturing ac- 
tivities. Capacity of southern petreleum 
refineries is almost 50 per cent of all re- 
finery capacity in the country. In fact, 
petroleum refining is by far the largest 
single manufacturing industry in Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas, In Texas it 
accounts for 44 per cent, in Oklahoma 3) 
per cent, and in Louisiana 21 per cent, 
ot the preduct value of all manufacturing 
industries. In the South as a whole, the 
petroleum industry’s refineries add bet- 
ter than $1,000,000,000 annually to the 
value of manufacturing production. This 
is more than 10 per cent of the product 
value of all manufacturing in these 16 
states. 

From Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 
stem many of the industry's greatest 


pipe-line systems, moving crude oil and 
refined products down to the Gulf up to 
the great Mid-Western markets. Out of 
a dozen Gulf ports, and along the Mis- 
sissippi and most other southern water- 
Ways move many of the industry's 2,076 
tank ships and tank barges, carrying 
petroleum and its products to market. 

The South itself provides a huge mar- 
ket for its own petroleum products. About 
one-fourth of all motor fuel consumed in 
the country, for example, is used by 
southern motorists. The new industries 
that are growing so rapidly in the South 
are finding and using vast quantities of 
fuel oil, natural gas, and other petroleum 
fuels—all produced close at hand for their 
use, 

Highly important to southern oil pro- 
ducers in 1939 was the start of Con- 
gressional hearings on the Cole Bill, 
Which proposes to give the federal gov- 
ernment control of oil production. Those 
opposing the bill believe that it not only 
is unnecessary, but is another manifesta- 
tion of undemocratic bureaucracy leading 
to despotic assumption of power that 
inalienably should be the states’. 

Outside control of oil production is 
held to be particularly dangerous by 
southern officials, not only because of 
the huge wealth that annually stems 
from the petroleum industry in employee- 
wages, farm royalties, and industry and 
employee purchases, but because the 
petroleum industry and its products now 
bear such a large part of the tax burden 
of the southern states. 

Total U.S. 1939 petroleum tax Dill is 
believed to have reached the all-time 
high record of $1,335,000,000. This is four 
times the industry’s estimated net earn- 
ings and is equivalent to 10 per cent of 
all taxes levied in the entire country. 
In many southern states, particularly in 
the large oil-producing states, and in 
those states which have abnormally-high 
gasoline-tax rates (a phenomenon large- 
ly confined to the South), the petroleum 
industry and its products often pay more 
than one-half of all taxes collected in the 
state. 

Looking ahead for the petroleum in- 
dustry to 1940 is difficult, but it seems 
certain that in the consumption of pe- 
troleum products the industry will set 
new all-time records. Motor-fuel con- 
sumption is expected to increase substan- 
tially, in accordance with the trend of 
the past two years. Increases in con- 
sumption of the industry’s most im- 
portant product naturally will have a 
decided influence upon its operations. 





WATER CONDITIONING, ETC.— 

Office Publication—‘‘Cochrane News,” Vol- 

ume 4, No. 7, for November-December, 

1939, an attractive cover design showing the 

Cochrane Deaerator, 300,000 pounds per 

hour, at Virginia Public Service Corpora- 

tion, Hampton, Va.; publication also pre- 
sents other interesting news items and 
illustrations. 

Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturing engineers, water condi- 
— steam specialties, instruments, 
ete. 
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THERE IS A 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER 
TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Durabilt Steel Lockers 
are the ideal equip- 
ment for clothing stor- 
age in 


@ SCHOOLS AND 
GYMNASIUMS 


© CLUBS, LODGES, 
AND HOTELS 


© FACTORIES, MILLS, 
AND PLANTS 


@ OFFICES, STORES, 
AND BANKS 





Advisory Service 


Our service is always available for guidance in the solution of special 
storage problems. 


Write for Catalog 


A new and up-to-the-minute catalog describing and illustrating 
Durabilt Steel Lockers and Cabinets is now ready for mailing. Write 
for your copy today. 


Qo better built that Durabilt!” 
DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


436 Arnold Ave. Aurora, Ill. 











Structural Assembly Shop, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
49,000 sq. ft. White and 19,000 sq. ft. Actinic, Corrugated 
Wire Glass—side wall and monitor construction 


SPECIFY 
ORIGINAL SOLID CORRUGATED 
WIRE GLASS 


It diffuses light with a minimum of shadows. It ¢ 
practically self-cleaning and can be used on a roof of 
any material and supply daylight in manufacturing 
and industrial plants—an important factor in all mod- 
ern production. 


Also used with excellent results on sidewalls, mar- 
quises, canopies and wherever daylight is needed. 


Our Engineering Service Department can aid you on 
your skylighting problems. Write or wire. 


PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 


1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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INSULATION HOLDS TEMPERATURE Samm =. - 
CHANGE T0 1 FROM FLOOR T0 ROOF Floridagold Citrus Corpora- 





tion, Lake Alfred, Florida 
To protect its canned fruits from damage 
by excessive heat, the Floridagold Citrus 
Corporation, insulated the roof of its new ware- 
house with Carey “Rocktex” Wool Bats. 


After completion of work, temperature tests 
showed these results: Outside in sun, 120°; 
inside at floor, 88° ; inside directly under roof, 
89°—only 1° variation between floor and 
roof. And this with a blazing Florida sun 
beating down on a roof of galvanized metal! 


Whatever your insulation problem, solve it per- 
manently, economically, with Carey ‘“Rocktex’”’ 
Rock Wool. Write for full information—address 
Dept. 61. 





THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY = Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Proper use of the brake on galvanized 
Lyonore Metal allays the fear of flak- 
ing or peeling, because this famous 
Chromium, Nickel, Copper, Iron alloy 
sheet possesses a uniform close grain 
that grips the spelter coating firmly. 
Sharp corners and intricate shapes are 
easy... This alloy sheet provides re- 
markable corrosion-resistance and long 
life. Use genuine Lyonore Metal for 
all sheet metal requirements! 


“[zon, Gikin& Cine. 


wala! §=6WASHINGTON BALTIMORE 


ARRANTED 


onore Metal 


CHROMIUM = NICKEL = COPPER = IRON ALLOY 









































































Shipbuilding at Highest 
Point Since World War 


(Continued from page 33) 

Reviewing the year from November 1, 
1938, to November 1, 1939, it is seen that 
the Navy Department awarded contracts 
to private shipyards in the United States 
or placed orders with Government havy 
yards for thirty-two naval vessels, of 
which seventeen contracts totaling 169,- 
095 displacement tons were placed with 
private shipyards and fifteen awards 
totaling 147,595 displacement tons with 
Government navy yards. The figures do 
not include numerous small craft of the 
navy program. No major awards have 
been made since November 1, 1939. 

In the same period the Maritime Com- 
mission or private owners placed con- 
tracts with private shipbuilders for the 
construction of 118 seagoing commercial 
vessels of a total gross tonnage of 911,- 
455. Of these vessels, 91 of the cargo or 
cargo and passenger type are building to 
the order of the Maritime Commission 
and 27 of the cargo, cargo and passenger 
and tanker types under private contracts 
—some with and some without Maritime 
Commission cooperation. Private con- 
tracts also were placed for more than 
200 smaller craft. 

Of the contracts for commercial sea- 
going vessels for the Maritime Commis- 
sion and private owners under the Com- 
mission’s program, 99 vessels are to be 
fitted with steam driven machinery and 
42 with Diesel machinery, 2S of which 
are of the Diesel reduction gear type. 
While numerous oil tankers have been 
built with Diesel machinery in the last 
few years, the present contracts are the 
first extended applications of Diesel in- 
stallations to new cargo and passenger 
vessels in the United States. 

One of the important shipbuilding 
events of the past year was the launching 
at the works of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company of the 
S. S. America, the largest commercial 
vessel ever built in the United States. 
It is contemplated that the America will 
be ready for service in the early summer 
of 1940. 

A detailed distribution of commercial 
building contracts along the coastal 
waters is as follows: 


Yard 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Sparrows Pt.) 


Charleston Shipbuilding & D/D Co. 


Newport News Shipbuilding & D/D Cc. 


Welding Shipyard 


Below Mason and Dixon Line 


Class of Vessel Gross Tons 


Gulf Coast 


Tngalls 
Pennsylvania Shipyard 
Tampa Shipbuilding & D/D Co. 


Alabama Shipyard 
Levingston Shipbuilding & D/D Co. 





West Coast 


Bethlehem Steel Co. (San Fran.) 


Consolidated Steel 
Lake Wash. Shipyard 


Moore Shipbuilding & D/D Co. 
Seattle-Tacoma 
Western 


Of the 38 Naval Vessels of 242,000 dis- 
placement tons under construction in the 
privately owned shipyards in the United 
States on December 1, 1939, no less than 


Norton Machines 

Among the exhibits which had been 
planned by the Norton Company of Wor- 
cester, Mass., for the National Machine 
Tool Show, scheduled to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on October 2, and later can- 
celled, was the 6-inch Norton Grinding 
Machine, Type C Cylindrical, redesigned 
to give the utmost in rigidity, smooth ap- 
pearance, operating convenience and ac- 
curacy. Norton Company also _ had 
planned to display the 10 by 36-inch Type 
CD Crankshaft Bearing Grinder ; the No. 
30 Semi-automatic Camp-O-Lap; the Nor- 
ton No. 26 Hydrolap; the 5 by 30-inch 
Cam-O-Matiec, and the Norton No. 2 Cut- 
ter and Tool Grinder. The Norton Com- 
pany manufactures grinding wheels, 
grinding machines, pulpstones, abrasive 
grain, refractories, ete. 





Commercial Vessels of 100 Gross Tons and Over Under Construction in 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts as of December 1, 1939. 


Above Mason and Dixon Line 


Yard 

3ethlehem Steel Co. (Quincy ) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Staten Island) 
Federal Shipbuilding & D/D Co. 


Pusey & Jones Corp. 
Sun Shipbuilding & D/D Co. 





Class of Vessel Gross Tons 
7 Cargo 59,5 





5 Cargo 32,000 
3 Tankers 26,900 
21 Cargo 159,400 
2 Cargo 11,800 
7 Tankers 70,000 
14 Cargo 114,000 
4 Pass.-Cargo 36,800 
510,400 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


S Tankers T7800 
3 Pass.-Cargo 24,900 
11 Cargo 83.000 
1 Cargo 1,700 
2 Barges 350 
1 Pass. 24.800 
3 Tankers 34,500 
2 Cargo 14.800 
7 Pass.-Cargo 64,400 
1 Tanker 11,200 
357,450 

S Cargo 71,200 
2 Barges 330 
2 Cargo 11,800 
1 Tug 165 
&8 Cargo 59,200 
1 Barge 350 
3 Ferryboats 2,590 
> Tugs 330 
4+ Barges 1,820 
147,785 

Cargo 32,000 


1 Barge 650 
4 Cargo 25,600 
1 Survey Vessel 1,300 
1 Barge 275 


4 Cargo 39,600 
5 Cargo 32,000 
» Cargo 32,000 

159,425 


99,000 displacement tons are under con- 
struction in yards south of the Mason 
Dixon Line. 


Unbreakable Mercury Switch 


Durakool, Ine., of Elkhart, Ind., an- 
nounces an improved Durakool Metal 
Mercury Switch and its new Double Re- 
duction (two reducing agents) which, it 
is claimed, prevents deterioration of the 
mercury, eliminates the possibility of con- 
tact interruptions, and increases efficiency 
and reliability in operation. Durakools 
are said to be silent, unbreakable, non- 
inflammable, and dependable for millions 
of contacts, allowing many applications, 
from wall switches to motor starters. 
They are in use on electrical devices re- 
quiring from a few operations a month 
to 2,400 a minute. 





Tinnerman Forms New 


Corporation 


After 70 years of continuous operation, 
the Tinnerman Stove and Range Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, has discontinued 
the manufacturer of stoves and ranges, 
due to the rapid growth of its SPEED 
NUT Division, and will devote all its fac- 
tory space, personnel and facilities to the 
manufacture of Speed Nuts and Speed 
Clips. To keep abreast of these new de- 
velopments and to align its corporate 
structure with products now produced, it 
announces the formation of Tinnerman 
Products, Inc., of which Albert H. Tinner- 
man is president and treasurer, and 
George A. Tinnerman, vice president and 
general manager. Tinnerman engineering 
activities have led to the development of 
more than 500 different shapes and sizes 
of Speed Nuts, with production exceeding 
more than 1,000,000 pieces a day. 
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CREOSOTED TIES, PILING, POLES, 
POSTS, CROSS ARMS, and LUMBER 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER— 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 
Docks for Ocean Vessels 


American Creosote Works, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 


Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss. 
Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 





DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 


Fabricators of: 


Structural steel bridges, buildings, tanks, 

general plate work, barges, towboats, large 

cargo vessels, passenger vessels, tankers 
and refinery equipment. 


—-— —-()—— 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Birmingham, New York (1 E 42nd St.), Atlanta, Pittsburgh and 
New Orleans 


Address: Birmingham, Alabama 
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Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Bridges, Buildings and All Industrial Purposes 
Steel Plate and Miscellaneous Iron Work 
Complete Stock Shapes, Plates, Sheets and Bars for 
Immediate Shipment 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
“SAVE WITH STEEL” 


BELMONT |RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers . Contractors . Exporters 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 





CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges. 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


RIVETED-ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 














TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL °T DD and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators ia the Carolinas 
Greensboro North Carolinas 
S. C. Rep., Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BLAW-KNOX recess 








Water Purification Plants 
Any Type—Any Purpose—Any Capacity 


Dry Chemical Feed Machines 
Swimming Pool Filters 


E. W. BACHARACH & CO. 


Rialto Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 











Filtration and Pumping Equipment 


Fer Water Works and Swimming 
Sales and Installation 
BURFORD, HALL AND SMITH 
140 Edgewood Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 





SLE SS 








Ld WHITE 
MOUNT AIRY 
THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP’N. 


Mount Alry, N.C. 





BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Co. 
Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
SEND GRATING SAMPLE TO 






Paper weight size sam- 
ple... Just fill in and 





mail the coupon. 
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BY 


R. B. Williams 


In just about every mill, factory and 
other industrial activity they have what 
is called the human element. It is a very 
convenient thing to have. When _ the 
whole operating system goes into a state 
of cramps, the “human element” is al- 
wiys trotted out to explain why it hap- 
pened. 

People just don’t function perfectly on 
all occasions. A strange peculiarity of 
our nature—but actual, nevertheless. 
Machinery and equipment are made to 
operate properly—barring, of course, the 
“human element” that goes into the mak- 
ing of this machinery and equipment. 
Sometimes these machines and pieces of 
equipment just can’t adapt themselves to 
the style of the men using them. It’s 
the inhuman element against the human. 
Not hard, at all, to pick the winner. 

This “human element” is a very con- 
trary and unpredictable thing. It doesn't 
make sense. But I claim it is a greatly 
overworked quantity. The “inhuman ele- 
ment” should take its share of the load. 


THE INHUMAN ELEMENT 


Recently a man in charge of important 
manufacturing operations showed me the 
record of his company’s experience with 
wire rope. There just wasn’t any con- 
sistency in it. Performance figures roamed 
all over the charts. One rope would last 
three or four times as long as another. 
The average, in the light of later experi- 
ence, was low. 

This man was inclined to lay the whole 
mess in the laps of the men using the 
ropes. I differed with him. It seemed 
to me that the trouble wasn’t so much 
with the men who used the ropes as with 
the ropes the men used. I thought that 
the “imhuman element” was the thing 
that needed improving. 

This man started using a different 
brand of rope—of the preformed type. 
The first few ropes that were put on the 
job showed up very well. He kept on 
using the preformed kind. The same re- 
sults kept on coming. He finally got 
around to the opinion that this was all 
on account of the fact that preformed 
rope was able to discount the value of the 
“human element.” 

I’ve noticed a thing about preformed 
rope that I think is one of its best points. 
It is very consistent. Users who have 


had ropes that show performances all the 
way from good to very bad find that pre- 
formed ropes, one after another, give 
them consistently excellent returns. 

If you want to be able to discount the 
“human element” correct the “inhuman 
element.” 





South’s Construction 
Nears Record High 


(Continued from page 45) 
Republic Oil Refinery at Texas City. 
Texas: additional generating unit for the 
Savannah (Ga.) Electric & Power Co.; 
award of contract for a $500,000 office 
building at Sparrows Point, Md., for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. ; a $150,000 plant at 
Jackson, Miss., for the Great Southern 
Box Co., and a catalytic processing unit 
at Texas City, Texas, for Pan-American 
Refining Corp. 





Clark Controller Birmingham Office 


Effective early in 1940, The Clark Controller 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will establish a 
direct’ branch sales office in Birmingham, 
Alabama, with Harvey King in charge. Mr. 
King has had many years’ experience in va- 
rious phases of the electrical industry and 
for the past eleven years has specialized in 
control application. The Birmingham office 
will cover Alabama, Tennessee and the north- 
ern part of Mississippi. 








CRUSHED STONE 





Blue Ridge, Va. Pembroke, Va. 


Only highest grades of crushed 
LIMESTONE AND GRANITE 


Meeting all specifications 
CAPACITY—8000 tons daily 


Pounding Mill, Va. 
Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Boxley Building, ROANOKE, VA. 













Tabor and produce uniform concrete pipe of highest quality. 
Recognized standard of all concrete pipe. 


QUIN AL / 


PIPE FORMS 


FW: 


Sewer and Culvert Construction 


y mation eonerete pipe on the Job with Quinn Forma 


give more men more work, ean use less experienced 


Quinn Heavy Duty and Medium Duty Pipe Forms 
best for hand or wet process pipe. Give more years 
of service. All diameters—12 to 84 inches. Tongue 
and groove or bell end pipe, any length. 


WRITE for New Book on Concrete Pipe giving 
information and prices, valuable tables on produc- 
tion costs, strength tests, Pipe Forms, Pipe Ma- 
chines, etc. Book sent free. 





QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS ETI 12 St. Boone. lowa 





FRIEND & CO., INC. 


SAND—GRAVEL—BRICK 
FILTER GRAVEL 


Washed Sand and Gravel for Concrete 
Roads and Buildings 
Filter Gravel, all sizes—Building Bricks 


River St., Petersburg, Va. 























Harbor Works 
Bridges 

Railroads 

Railroad Terminals 
Warehouses 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Difficult and unusual foundation and engineering problems a specialty 
114 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Havana, Cuba; Lima, Peru; Cartagena, Colombia 


Industrial Plants 
Sugar Mills 

Power Plants, Dams, 
Reservoirs, Pipe Lines, 
Tanks. 
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215-217 Cumberland St. 





ELECTRIC ELEVATORS 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 


Ball Bearing. Push Button Control 
Moderately Priced. 


Bulletins and Prices On Request. 


WALTER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Installed or F.O.B. 


Norfolk, Va. 














CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 











@ Machinery and Supplies 


@ Factory Sites 





MOTOR BARGAINS 

446 Volt, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 8450 Speed 
2— 10H.P. Lineoln Motors .. Each $45.00 
2— 20 H.P. Continental Motors .. "60.00 
1— 30H.P. Fairbanks-Morse Mot. "72.50 
I— 75 H.P. General Elec. Motor. ‘* 100.00 
1—100 H.P. Northwestern Motor . "112.50 

440 Volt, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 1750 ry ed 
1— 10 H.P. Lincoln Motors ....Each § 30. 00 
1— 25 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse Mot. ” 0 
1— 5OH.P. Allis Chalmers Motor. ” $5.00 
1—100 H.P. Robbins & Myers Mot." 148.50 
i—200 H.P. General Elec. Motor . ” 200.00 
ABOVE MOTORS CAN BE RECONNECTED 
FOR 220 VOLT. PRICES COVER MOTORS 
ONLY AND ARE CASH F. O. B. CHICAGO. 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE. MANY 
OTHER SIZES IN STOCK. 

ELECTRICAL SURPLUS COMPANY 

1885 MILWAUKEE AVE., CHICAGO 





BIDS WANTED ON 
NEW OR USED SHOP EQUIPMENT 
S’ Power Brake 12-Gauge Steel capacity 
1 = S’ Power Squaring Shear 12-Gauge Steel 
capacity 





1 Spot Welder with automatic control 
1 1000—1500 amp. 12 volt Plating gene- 

rator Sand Blast equipment 
1 Buffing Spindle 
1 20-30 H. P. Boiler 

TERMS CASI 
ANDREW LARSON 

2227 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 
@ Clocks 





KLOCKS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Watechman’s Clocks, Time Recorders and 
‘Supplies 
L. Kaiser Klock Co. 

321 N. caeiee St.. Baltimore, Md. 
24 HOUR SERVICE ON ALL REPAIRS 





® Business Opportunities 





For Sale—Townsite on prettiest lake in 
South Florida. Excellent rail and highway 
facilities, lights, soft water, hotel, stores, 

.000 worth of streets, good school, con- 
genial people and no bonded debt. Unusual 
opportunity for developer of means. For de- 
tails write “Florida’’, c/o Mfrs. Record, 
Balto., Md 





Would like to hear from communities in 
the South and Southwest that want new 
hotels, inns, ete.; also from owners of 
capital for erection and operation. I) want 
to manage and_ direct sueh_ properties. 
Address No. 9449, Care Mfrs. Record. 





Profitable office building in Southern city 
returning very attractive revenue offered 
cheap. Investment around $1.000,000.00 ; cash 
$650,000.00, balance self liquidating. 
Address No, 400. 
care of Manufacturers Record. 


® Positions Wanted 








ACCOUNTANT wants position with a 
Southern Industry. Capable auditor, trea- 
surer, secretary or Branch Manager. <Ad- 
dress replies to No. 9450, care Manufac- 
turers Record, Baltimore, Md. 


SOUTH AMERICAN BUSINESS 
If you are interested in a plant located on 
a Port dealing directly with Mexico, Central 
and South America; large markets in the 
United States; low price fuel and labor; 
all year working conditions; terminus of 
three airlines, railroads, and truck trans- 
portation, write W. E. Talbot, V. P. & 
G. M., Brownsville, Texas, Chamber. of 
Commerce, for Industrial Survey. 
ee ae PLANT = - 
ARLESTON, 8. 
lifty- ait tee in sat OP District 
north of the city limits. Served by three 
railroads, 1.800) foot water frontage on 
Cooper) River estuary. Industrial water 
supply with tank and all mains installed. 
Also complete salt water fire protection sys- 
tem. 80,000 square feet of sprinklered wood 
warehouse, 31 employees houses and other 
structures. Best location on water front. 
Price less than present value of improve- 
iments. Industry seeking ideal site tag be 
surprised at this bargain. Apply I. B., Box 
#368, Charleston, South Carolina. 








NORFOLK WATERFRONT 
40 neres, 1000) feet on deep water, with 
railroad trackage. 
Percy S. Stephenson, 


@ Agencies Wanted 


Norfolk, Virginia 








Sales Engineer wants additional accounts 
to handle in Florida. Experienced in the 
engineering, sales and installation of Elec- 
trical Equipment, Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration. Address P. O. Box 1221, Tampa, 
Fla. 





Wanted manufacturer's agency proposition 
on commission basis for the State of Vir- 
ginia and Eastern North Carolina for arti- 
cles of merit to sell the wholesale distribu 
tor. Not interested in get-rich-quick cracked 
pot schemes. Reply No. 9454, care Manu- 
facturers Record. 


@ Men Wanted 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $15,000 

Our System of searching out salaried po- 
sitions (hiding your identity) serves to in- 
crease your salary in line with ability. Each 
client must finance moderate cost of his 
campaign. If you are worth $2,500 to $15,- 
000 vearly. can prove it. write for details. 

EXECUTIVE PROMOTION SERVICE 
300 B St., 'S. E. Washington, D. C. 











®@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale. 
covering 135 main subjects. and in one or 
more of which vou will doubtless he in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


R20 INVENTIONS FOR SALE 
Send for free bulletin and = sales’ plan. 
PATENTEE SYSTEM 
9441-V Pleasant Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


@ Patent Attorneys 


PAUL BR. EATON, Patent § Attorney, 
1408-R Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
514 Munsey Building. Washington, D. C., 
417 Warhovia Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 














SOUTH AMERICA 
Former American Consul seeks connection 
with Southern industry, here or there, Inter- 
view arranged. McK., Box 401, Raleigh, N.C. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reason- 
able terms. 72-pg. book & advice free. Confi- 
dential, personal service. Reg. Pat. Atty., 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 749, Washington, D.C. 


JANUARY NINETEEN FORTY 


60th 


“New Orleans States” 
Anniversary 


The NEW ORLEANS STATES, pub- 
lished daily by the Times-Picayune Pub- 
lishing Company, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, celebrates its 60th anniversary on 
January 3. The STATES occupies an im- 
portant position in the New Orleans news- 
paper field and numbers among its 60,000 
subscribers many who have been readers 
for more than half a century. In cele- 
bration of the event, a special issue will 
he published comprising seven sections in 
Which, in addition to the news of the day, 
the past sixty years is to be summarized 
in retrospect and augmented with pano- 
ramas of New Orleans and scenes of the 
past. The NEW ORLEANS STATES is 
to be congratulated upon its splendid 
record. 





CONCRETE FLOOR FINISHES— 
Bulletin—presenting suggested specifies 
tions for applying finishes and coverings 
on concrete residence floors, 

Portland Cement Association, Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Bulletin No. 344-A-——-covering the Shaw-Box 
line of Portable Electric “Budgit’ Hoists. 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division of Man- 
wr 4 Maxwell & Moore, Ine., Muskexon, 
Mich, 


BESSEMER FLAME CONTROL— 
Bulletin—Covering the new J & Lo Besse 
ner Flame Control, embracing one of sev- 
eral methods on which patent applications 
have been filed by. 
dones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, DPitts- 

burgh, Pa, 


WELDING 
TRODES— 
Booklet—20 pages, covering Hobart elec 
trodes, electrode holders, hood and hand 
shields, protective clothing ; welding, 
ground und power cables; lugs. 

The Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, Ohio, 


ACCESSORIES AND ELEC- 


PORTABLE COMPRESSOR— 
Bulletin ABY irdner-Denver Utility 
Portables,” illustr ig and deseribing the 
Gardner-Denyer AL Y utility, streamlined 
portable compressor, 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Ill. 








PRESSURE VESSELS AND HEAT EX- 
CHANGERS— 
Buletin No. 1020—illustrating and. briefly 
describing ALCO” Pressure Vessels) and 
Heat Exchangers. 
Alco Products Division of American Loco- 
motive Company, New York, N. Y. 


WOOD PRESERVATION— 
Booklet—illustrated, devoted to wood pres- 
ervation and to Wollman Salts as an effec- 
tive, clean preservative, 

American Lumber & Treating Company, 37 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIL. 


DIRECTORY OF MATERIALS— 
Machine Design's Directory of Materials for 
1939-40—complete revision of previous 
directories, the materials listed comprising 
practically all used by engineers and de- 
signers of machinery divided into eight sec- 
tions, each a complete directory of materials 
of similar type; sections are: iron, steel and 
nonferrous alloys: plastics and other non- 
metallics; iron, steel and nonferrous pro- 
ducers; plastics and nonmetallies producers: 
stampings producers; forgings producers: 
die castings producers; custom molders; 
price of directory 25 cents, published by— 
Machine Design, Penton Building, 1213 West 

Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 





@ Welders 


Oxy-acetylene Welding Outfits, $27.75 ; 
Guaranteed for one year, 
Superior Oxy-Acetylene Machine Ce. 
Hamilton, Ohio 








@ Investment Engineer 





Southern investments analyzed for returns. 
Agricultural properties developed. Economic 
surveys for industrial locations. Long ex- 
perience. Write for outline of service. 

«. D. Karnes, Tallulah, La. 
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Coal Situation and Outlook 
(Continued from page 36) 


mental machinations have swerved him 
from the opinion that coal must reach 
the ultimate consumer at a cost competi- 
tive with substitute fuels. 

In a few weeks of increased demand 
during the autumn months the coal in- 
dustry has made it evident that its sur- 
vival is dependent on technological ad- 
vances. By discarding primitive methods 
of production and turning to mechaniza- 
tion it has demonstrated its capacity to 
produce with fewer mines and fewer men. 

Economists believe that 1940 will ex- 
ceed 1937 in volume of business. If this 
prophecy is realized it will permit a fair 
test of the theory that coal will become a 
renascent industry with technological 
improvement to supplant primitive meth- 
ods of extraction of this mineral resource. 

There is another school of thought 
held by a group within the coal industry 
who believe governmental price-fixing 
will end ruthless competition within the 
ranks of producers and permit profits on 
the sale of the commodity they produce. 
It may be helpful during a depressed 
period, but no one has yet suggested how 
consumers can be required to buy coal 
at fixed prices if they can use competitive 
fuels at lower prices. 


Protagonists of governmental price- 
fixing sincerely believe the establishment 


of minimum prices by law will stabilize 
the industry. They know that in certain 
areas coal is the only fuel available. 
Those who do not accept this view believe 
inflexible prices will result in turning 
many consumers to competitive fuels, 
when they are available. They believe it 
will reduce the annual production of coal 
and that high cost mines will suspend 
operations, unable to meet the competi- 
tion from low cost mines. 


At best there is little hope for the coal 
mines with high cost of production. 
Under established lawful prices they will 
suspend because of their inability to 
make profits. It may be an orderly but 
certain process of dissolution. Under a 
competitive system, without Guffey act 
prices, they will disappear more quickly, 
in obedience to the economic edict that 
permits only the survival of the fittest. 
The high cost mine is behind the eight 
ball, between Scylla and Charybdis. It 
will succumb to orderly processes fixed 
by government or to the law of the 
jungle. 


Southern states are deeply interested 
in the revivification of the coal industry. 
The World War which was responsible 
for the expansion of the coal industry, 
also remade the coal map of America. 
The development of new coal fields south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, which had 
their genesis in the World War days, has 
resulted in the shift of production from 
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northern to southern districts. Today the 
South leads in production. 

Approximately 90% of the coal pro- 
duced in America is mined in the Central 
and Appalachian areas, In 1913, the states 
of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, produced 60.36% of the national 
output. The Southern states of Alabama, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia, mined 26.9%. In 
1988, the four Northern states produced 
149,660,000 tons, or 43.42% of the na- 
tional tonnage. The same six Southern 
states mined 160,239,000 tons, or 45.29% 
of the national output. 

Supremacy of the South in coal produc- 
tion was not easily achieved. The larger 
consuming markets in the North, East 
and Middle West are closer geograph- 
ically to Northern producers. To enter 
these markets Southern operators were 
required to overcome freight rate ad- 
vantages favoring Northern districts. To 
retain these markets the South has been 
required to overcome freight rate ad- 
vantages that have been frequently in- 
creased to aid the Northern operators. 
Before the advent of the NRA which 
forced unionization of all mining dis- 
tricts, recurrent strikes drove many con- 
sumers into the Southern districts for 
an adequate and uninterrupted supply of 
coal. Unconsciously, perhaps, John L. 
Lewis and his mine union, contributed to 
Southern dominance in production. 

Since the advent of the NRA the prob- 
lems of the coal industry.have not been 
sectional. Together the operators have 
seen the encroachment of oil and natural 
gas on the markets. Together they have 
endured governmental interference and 
the erection of artificial governmental 
handicaps that have slowed the processes 
of production. 

In a period of eight years operators 
protested in vain against the subsidiza- 
tion by the federal government of the 
TVA and kindred projects which promote 
the utilization of a laborless form of 
energy. In the same period they have 
been burdened with social-security taxes 
more onerous than similar burdens im- 
posed on competitive forms of energy: 
have been required to submit to increased 
freight rates to increase the cost of coal 
to the consumer ; have yielded control of 
wages, hours and operating conditions 
under the wage-hour law and Wagner 
act; have been forced through govern- 
mental intimidation to yield higher 
wages and the closed shop to the mine 
union; have endured regulatory control 
over their industry while competitive 
fuels have been permitted to enter the 
markets unrestrained and unshackled; 
have paid the arbitrary Guffey tax on 
production, requiring the industry to pay 
for its undesirable regulation and just re- 
cently has seen the Department of State 
make a trade pact with Venezuela, reduc- 
ing the import tax on oil from %ec to \ye 
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per gallon to encourage the importation 
of foreign crude oil to displace American 
coal in the consuming markets along the 
Atlantic seaboard. . 


While agriculture has been wheedled 
with huge appropriations to increase pur- 
chasing power and water power given 
subsidies, coal, the greatest employing 
industry among the natural resources, 
has been made the target of governmental 
oppression while a victim of the pro- 
longed depression among the consuming 
industries. 

Coal has no quarrel with competitive 
fuels. It recognizes legitimate competi- 
tion. It realizes it must meet oil and gas 
—substitutefuels—in consuming markets. 
It is not hesitant to accept the challenge 
for supremacy. It asks only for the re- 
moval of artificial handicaps that the 
government has imposed. 


To meet this natural competition coal 
is making progress through mechaniza- 
tion and greater concentration in its 
efforts to regain lost markets. Mules and 
horses have been supplanted by electric 
motors. Pick mining has become obsolete. 
In 1918, cutting machines mined 60% of 
the coal while today more than 90% of 
the output is machine-mined. The num- 
ber of new mechanical loading units in- 
stalled was 520 in 1933 ; 725 in 1934; 846 
in 1935; 1,379 in 1936; 1,448 in 1937, 
and 1,380 in 1938. 

As a result of this installation of me- 
chanical devices there has been a con- 
centration of production in the fewer 
mines operated. In 1924 there were 129 
mines, producing annually more than 
500,000 tons each, which mined a total of 
88,000,000 tons. In 1937, there were 212 
mines in this same bracket which pro- 
duced 167,000,000 tons. In 1924, 8.5% of 
all coal mines produced 49% of the na- 
tional output. In 1937, 10% of the mines 
mined 68% of the national output. 

In this acceptance of technologie ad- 
vancement rests the future progress of 
coal as the primary source of the national 
energy demand. Only governmental in- 
trusion can prevent the coal industry 
from solving its own problems. It has in 
recent days demonstrated its own ca- 
pacity. 


Patent Tactics and Law—A revised edition 
of “Patents”; by Roger Sherman Hoar, M.A., 
LL.B., Commercial Attorney of Bucyrus-Erie 
Company; Member of the Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, Federal and Patent Office Bars; 
former Assistant Attorney General of 
Massachusetts; author of “Constitutional 
Conventions,” “Conditional Sales,” and “Wis- 
consin Unemployment Insurance.” 

Admitting the availability of good 
treatises on patent law, the author points 
out in his preface that the present volume 
is intended to be a treatise on patent 
tactics, plus a translation into “plain En- 
glish of so much of the patent law as will 
enable an industrial executive or engi- 
ney when dealing with a patent problem, 
neer to understand the company’s attor- 
and to cooperate fully with him.” 


Ronald Press, New York, $4,50. 
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